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AUNT EDITH. 



CHAPTEE I. 

" I HAVE some news for you, Mary," said 
Miss Lindsay one day to her niece, little 
Mary Campbell ; " what do you think 
it is?" 

" I cannot tell. Aunt Edith," said Mary. 
" Does Agnes know?" 

*^ I don't think she does," said Miss 
Lindsay ; " at least I did not tell her." 

" Grandpapa told me," said Agnes ; 
'^ Harry and I met him in the garden a 
little ago." 

" The ^ Caledonia ' has arrived in Eng- 
land," said Aunt Edith. 

"What is the ^Caledonia'?" said Mary; 
^y " and why is that good news?" 
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2 AUNT EDITH. 

"How Btupid you are, Mary!" said 
Agnes ; " don't you know that the * Cale- 
donia' is the ship that is bringing our 
cousins from India?" 

« Oh, delightfal!" said Maiy; " I am 
80 glad. When do you think our cousins 
will be here?" 

" In a few days," said Miss Lindsay. 
" Uncle Frank went to London yesterday, 
to meet them ; and as travelling to Lon- 
don is not now the serious business that it 
used to be, I hope we may soon have the 
pleasure of seeing your cousins." 

" What a great deal of noise there will 
be in the house when there are six of us, 
Aunt Edith!" said Mary. 

" I hope not," said Miss Lindsay ; " or I 
am afridd that grandpapa and I ^ have 

a sad life. You must remember that I 
expect you to behare with a great deal of 
propriety, and to set a good example to 
your cousins Jane and Charlie, who are 
both younger than you." 

" I wonder if Jane is a nice girl ; do you 
know what she is like. Aunt Edith?" 

" I never saw her," said Miss Lindsay ; 
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" tut I believe she is Kke her papa. Tou 
know there is a portrait of him in the 
dining-room." 

" I have often looked at that picture," 
said Maiy ; *^ but I cannot think of a little 
girl being like it." 

"You had better not disturb your mind 
by any conjectures about your cousins' 
appearance," said Miss Lindsay. " Bring 
your work, and finish the pocket-handker- 
chief I gave you to hem on Saturday." 

Mary brought her work-box, and having 
opened it, she said, " My pocket-handker- 
chief is not here; some one must have 
taken it out of the box." 

" Are you sure you put it into your 
box?" said Aunt Edith. 

" Yes, aunt," said Mary; " no, not quite 
sure." 

" Then look about for it," said her aunt. 

Mary searched for the pocket-handker- 
chief during ten minutes ; at last she found 
it in a comer of the sofa, under one of the 
cushions. 

" Here it is," said Mary, " in the very 
place where I put it on Saturday, when 
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Hany called me to go with him to the 
garden. I thought it would waste time to 
unlock mj box and put mj work in it at 
that time^ and I forgot all about it after- 
wards." 

" I am much disappointed^ Mary," said 
her aunt, "to find that you are still so 
careless. I had hoped that you would pay 
some attention to what I said about being 
orderly ; but I find you are as negligent 
as ever. Your carelessness has made you 
lose more than ten minutes this afternoon ; 
and this waste of time occurs so frequently, 
owing to your want of order, that unless I 
see you make a steady efibrt to amend, I 
shall be obliged to deprive you of some 
indulgence, or to punish you in some other 
way." 

" I am yery sorry, aunt," said Mary. 

" So you always are, at the time, my 
dear little girl ; but your sorrow is of no 
use, unless it makes you try to do better. 
If you do not now endeavour to correct 
this serious fault, it will grow upon you ; 
and I assure you, Mary, that it is a very 
dangerous one. This leaving to a more con- 
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venient season what ought to be done at 
oncC; will lead 70a to put off in matters of 
the highest importance ; and, although jou 
may not exactly understand at present the 
danger of indulging careless habits, you 
must believe what I tell you, and try 
steadily to get the better of them. You 
must ask God to help you in this, as well 
as in other things. We need His assistance 
to enable us to do anything properly ; and 
if you ask Him to help you, He will do so." 

" I will do so, aunt," said Mary. 

Miss Lindsay then left the room for a 
short time, and when she returned she 
found that Mary had finished hemming the 
pocket-handkerchief, and was waiting- to 
have a hem laid down on another. 

" I do not wish you to work any longer," 
said Miss Lindsay ; ^' you may go now to 
the garden." 

" I would rather work a little longer," 
said Mary. ^^ I have been careless so 
often, that perhaps I may remember to be 
tidy if I punish myself to-day." 

" Very well," said her aunt ; " but if 
you begin to hem the pocket-handkerchief, 
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6 AUNT EDITH. 

jou must at least finish one side." Miss 
Lindsay then prepared Mary's work^ and 
gave it to her. 

Mary had scarcely begun to work when 
Harry came to the drawing-room door, and 
said, " Come with me to the garden, Mary, 
and help me to choose some plants. James 
promised to give me a few cuttings from 
the hot-bed, and Agnes and you are to 
have some also." 

" Will you wait for a few minutes, if 
you please, Harry?" said Mary, "and I 
shall go with you." 

When one side of the pocket-handker- 
chief was hemmed, she shewed it to her 
aunt, who said that it was very neatly 
done. When Mary had folded her work, 
and put it into her work-box, Harry and 
she went to the garden. 

Agnes, Harry, and Mary Campbell were 
orphans. Their mamma had been an elder 
sister of Miss Lindsay's ; and, at her death 
(for their papa died first), she left her 
children to the care of their grandpapa and 
Aunt Edith. Two years had now passed 
since these little orphans had been brought 
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to Oakfield. During that time their aunt 
Edith had been their kind teacher, had 
watched over them in every way, and they 
repaid her love by the fondest affection. 
Not that they were never naughty — ^that 
would be saying too niuch ; but their aunt 
had the pleasure of seeing them grow more 
and more watchful over themselves, more 
and more candid in acknowledging their 
fatdts, and more and more earnest in seek- 
ing to amend. The cousins, who had now 
arrived in London, were the children of Mr 
Lindsay's eldest son, who was in India. 
Their mamma had died about a year pre- 
vious to this time ; and their papa, unable 
himself to attend to their education, had 
written to ask his father if he would give 
them a home. Mr Lindsay very willingly 
promised to receive his little grandchildren, 
and Miss Lindsay proposed to teach them 
along with their cousins. With a heart full 
of tenderness for these motherless children, 
she prepared to receive them, hoping that 
she should gain their affections as easily as 
she had done those of their cousins. 

Oakfield House, the happy home of little 
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Mary and her Bister and brother, was situ- 
ated at a distance of twenty or thirty miles 
from a large manufacturing town. It was 
not a very large house, but it was sunny- 
looking and pleasant. The porch was 
covered with vines which met above, and, 
although they yielded no fruit, they formed 
an agreeable shade. Jessamine, Chinese 
roses, and clematis climbed up the waUs, 
and wreathed round the windows, so that, 
when they were opened, the sweetest odours 
filled the apartments. In front of the house 
was a smooth lawn bordered by tall trees, 
mixed with laburnums, acacias, Spanish 
broom, hawthorn, and other shrubs. A 
shallow bright river flowed past the garden, 
a grass bank sloped down to the river, and 
some steps led to the edge of the water, 
where there was a small boat fastened. 

The kitchen garden and orchard were 
on one side of the house, fenced o£f by a 
wire fence and a smooth hedge of privet, 
and entered by an archway completely 
covered with honeysuckle. In the kitchen 
garden were borders and beds of flowers, 
besides those in the flower garden; and 
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close to the house there was a small green- 
house, containing some beautifiil geraniums^ 
and a few rare plants belonging to Miss 
Lindsay. 

In the kitchen garden the little Camp- 
bells had each a separate plot of ground. 
These gardens were given on condition 
that the J should be kept neat; but poor 
Harry's would not have remained long in 
his possession, if James, the gardener, had 
not occasionally taken compassion on him^ 
and restored his garden to neatness. 

Harry was no great florist ; but he was 
very fond of his pets, and, with all his 
carelessness, was never known to neglect 
them. He had some beautiful pigeons, and 
a little terrier called Snap, who was no 
great beauty, except in the eyes of Harry 
and Mary, who thought there had never 
been such a dog in the world before, either 
for sense or beauty. He did not, however, 
at all times shew great sense, for he had 
been forbidden to go into the garden, on 
account of his propensity to run over the 
flower-beds, and roll on his back over some 
of the choicest flowers. That was a fault 
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which, great as it might appear to the gar- 
dener, did not make Hany or Mary love 
him less. 

Mary and Agnes had a little turtle-dove, 
which had been given to them bj an old 
woman in the village. Although this dove 
had a little cage in Aunt Edith's green- 
house, it chose, in general, to remain beside 
the pigeons, who were very friendly to it. 

The pigeon-houses were in a corner of 
the orchard, which was always kept covered 
with grass, and there in summer the chil- 
dren spent many hours under the shade of 
gome trees that grew close to the pigeon- 
houses. 

Two days after that on which our story 
commences, a letter was received from 
Uncle Frank, in which he said that he 
should most probably reach Oakfield with 
his charge on Friday afternoon. When 
the afternoon of that day arrived, Mary's 
joy and excitement knew no bounds. She 
ran to her grandpapa about ten times in 
the course of an hour-and-half to tell him 
that she was quite sure she heard a car- 
riage coming. Harry had made up hia 
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mind that the ti*ayellers shoald come by 
the six o'clock coach, and went to fish, 
promising to retam in time to go with his 
aunt and grandpapa to meet them. The 
afternoon passed awaj, and as no tidings 
were heard of the travellers, Mr Lindsay 
said he thought that thej must be coming 
hj the coach. Harry did not return in 
time, as he had promised, and the party 
set off to the coach without him. They 
had scarcely reached the public road when 
they heard the sound of the horn, and in a 
minute the coach stopped. Uncle Frank 
jumped down £rom the seat beside the 
coachman. He had only time to shake 
hands hurriedly with his father and Miss 
Lindsay, and nod to Agnes and Mary, for 
the coachman could not wait long. So 
Uncle Frank opened the door of the coach, 
and lifted out, first a pale little girl, then a 
little boy, and then an older girl, a little 
taller than Agnes. They were followed by 
an elderly person, who had taken charge 
of them in the ship during the passage to 
England, and had now come with them for 
a, few days to Oakfield. Her name was 
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Mrs Pearson. The chil jren looked shy 
and frightened, for thej had never seen 
their grandpapa, aunt, or cousins before ; 
but Mr Lindsay looked so kind, and Aunt 
Edith's voice was so soft and gentle, that 
they soon became less shj, and talked to 
their aunt as thej walked along to Oakfield 
with her and Agnes. Maiy Ungered be- 
hind to accompany her grandpapa and 
uncle, after all the trunks, baskets, and 
cloaks had been gathered together by the 
joint exertions of Mrs Pearson, Uncle 
Frank, and the guard. 

" Are you very happy that your cousins 
have arrived ? " said Uncle Frank to Mary. 

" Yes," said Mary, " very happy; Aunt 
Edith was not very sure that you would 
come by the coach, for she said, that per- 
haps there would not be enough of room, 
and that you would be obliged to take a 
post-chaise; but I am very glad that there 
was plenty of room, and that you are all 
here in time for tea." 

" Where is Harry?" said Uncle Frank, 
looking around; ^^ I miss his merry face." 

^^ He went out to fish this afternoon/' 
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said Mary, " to get some trouts for tea, 
and he was to come back quite in time ; 
but I think he does not know what o'clock 
it is— you know he haa not a watch, grand- 
papa." 

" Yes, I know that," said Mr Lindsay; 
" and I also know that Harry is too care- 
less to be trusted yet with a watch." 

Aunt Edith walked on, holding Jane 
and Charlie Lindsay, the two youngest of 
the new cousins, by the hand, and talking 
to Mrs Pearson, while Caroline Lindsay, 
the eldest, walked with Agnes. 

^' You must be very tired, cousin," said 
Agnes, kindly. 

" Not very," said Caroline ; " but I am 
a&aid Charlie and Jane are ; they com- 
plained very much of being tired before 
the coach stopped." 

" We shall soon reach home," said Miss 
Lindsay ; ^^ and, after tea, I think, some 
tired little children must go to bed. I hope 
that by to-morrow you will be quite rested, 
and able to look about; and I trust, my 
dear children," she continued, " that you 
will be happy with us. Grandpapa, and 

B 
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Uncle Frank^ and your cousins^ and myself^ 
all love 70a dearly, and we must all live 
together as one happy family." 

Aunt Edith then talked to Jane and 
Charles ; and Caroline said to Agnes, 
" How very kind Aunt Edith is ! — I love 
her already ; and grandpapa looks so kind 
and so pleasant, I think you must be very 
happy here. Have you been long with 
grandpapa and Aunt Edith?" 

" Yes," said Agnes ; " this is our home 
now. When dear mamma died, we came 
here, and we are very happy." 

" Have you not a brother?" said Caro- 
line. 

" Yes," said Agnes ; " and he intended 
to come with us to meet you. He was 
quite as glad as any of us that you were 
coming; but he went out to fish, and, I 
daresay, he does not know how late it is ; 
perhaps we shall meet him." 

By this time they had entered the gar- 
den gate, when little Charles exclaimed, 
^< Look, Caroline, what a beautiful garden ! 
what a pretty house ! — ^Is that your house? " 
be continued, looking at Aunt Edith. 
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^^ Our house/' said his auBt, smiling, 
'^ for we shall all live here ; and you shall 
have a pretty little garden with flowers." 

" how nice 1 " he exclaimed ; " and 
will yon give one to Jane and Caroline 
too?" 

" Yes," said Aunt Edith ; " but now 
come, we have reached the hall door, and 
tired and hungry people must be ready 
for tea. There are grandpapa, and Uncle 
Frank, and Mary, coming up the gravel 
walk behind us." 

Miss Lindsay took Charles and Jane to 
her room, and left them in charge of the 
children's maid to be dressed for tea. She 
desired Agnes to see that everything was 
comfortable for Mrs Pearson, and, after 
having taken Caroline to her room. Miss 
Lindsay went down stairs to make tea. 
When she reached the dining-room door, 
she saw Harry standing in the passage 
with a fishing-basket in his hand, and a 
very red face. 

" Oh, Aunt Edith," he said, " I have 
been running so fast; am I too late?" 

" Not too late for tea, my dear boy, but 
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too late to go with us to meet your cousins^ 
for they have arrived." 

"How provoking!" said Harry; "I 
thought I should be in time, but I went 
far up the bum to catch these trouts for 
tea. Look what a number I have ! This 
large one is for you, aunt. Jamie Stewart 
and I caught it between us. It was ter- 
ribly strong — I thought it would have 
broken the rod." 

" Well, I suppose I must forgive your 
want of punctuality to-night, Harry," said 
his aunt ; " but you must endeavour to be 
always in time." 

" May we have these trouts fried for 
tea, aunt?" 

" Yes ; you may take them to the cook, 
and if she is not very busy, she will make 
them ready." 

" She is not at all busy, aunt," said 
Harry ; " she promised to fry my trouts 
if you gave me leave." 

" Then make haste, Harry, and get 
ready for tea ; these are very dirty hands, 
and the hair and jacket are not particularly 
tidy." 
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Harry ran off with his basket of fish to 
the kitchen^ and then went to get ready 
for tea. 

As soon as the gong for tea sounded; a 
large party assembled in the dining-room. 
H^'w^ introduced to his consiSs, a.d 
quite won Charlie's love by his kind, &ank 
wordS; and the promise of a pair of pigeons. 
The trouts were greatly praised. 

" Where did you catch these trouts, 
Hany?" said his uncle. 

" Far up the bum, uncle, in the deep 
pool below the hazel trees. Jamie Stewart 
was with me, and we caught a good many." 

" Harry treats his friends as he would 
wish to be treated himself — with good 
things," said Uncle Frank. " Don't you, 
Harry?" 

" No, no," said Aunt Edith ; " I don't 
think that Harry, though a very hungry 
boy, cares much about eating; do you, 
Harry?" 

" I should not like to be starved, aunt," 
Baid Hany. 

" No, I don't think j-ou would," said 
his uncle, " and you don't look as if you 

b2 
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were starved ; that merry broad face bears 
no marks of starvation. However, I must 
not say anything about eating, for I am 
very hungry, and so are Jane and CharKe." 

A chair had been put for Jane beside 
Aunt Edith, while Harry and Agnes took 
care of Charles, and Caroline sat beside her 
grandpapa, who was talking to her about 
her papa and the vityage from India. 

" Had you very stormy weather, Caro- 
line?" said her grandpapa. 

" Yes," she said ; " at one time the 
weather was very stormy when we were 
near the Cape of Oood Hope; at another 
time, when in the Bay of Biscay, the waves 
were washing over the deck, and one or 
two sailors were drowned. I feared very 
much that we should all be drowned." 

" And what did you do, my dear little 
granddaughter," said Mr Lindsay, " when 
you were in such great danger? I hope 
you knew how to pray to Him who, when 
on earth, calmed the winds and the waves." 

" Yes, grandpapa," said Caroline, in a 
low voice ; " I did pray to God for Jane 
and Charlie, and everybody in the ship, 
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and for papa too, for he would have been 
so grieved and lonely if he had never seen 
ns again. And when the storm was over, 
and the wind was hushed, Mrs Pearson 
knelt down with us in our cabin, and 
thanked God for His great kindness in 
taking care of us." 

" And I thank God also, my dear child," 
said Mr Lindsay, ^'fAr sending you safe 
here." 

By this time tea was nearly concluded, 
and Charlie and Jane, who had been yawn- 
ing for* some time, were taken to bed. 
When Aunt Edith had seen them laid to 
rest, she returned to the dining-room, 
where the party still lingered. 

" I thought I should have found you in 
the drawing-room as I passed," said Miss 
Lindsay ; " let us go there now, and, after 
we have chatted for a short time, I must 
ask you to go to bed, Caroline ; for, after 
such a long journey, you must indeed re- 
quire rest, and you look very tired." 

" We shall have prayers at eight o'clock 
to-night, instead of nine," said Mr Lind- 
say, ^^ that Caroline may be present : it 
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wiU be pleasant for her to join with us in 
prayer the first evening in her new home." 

In a quarter of an hour the bell rang 
for prayers, and the servants assembled in 
the room where the family were sitting. 
Mr Lindsay first read a hymn. Aunt Edith 
began to sing, and Uncle Frank, the chil- 
dren, and the servants, joined. Caroline 
thought that she ftad never before heard 
such sweet singing. Mr Lindsay then read 
a chapter in the Bible, and prayed. In 
his prayer he did not forget to ask God 
to bless the motherless children who had 
come among them; and when Caroline 
rose from her knees, she felt that if she 
were not happy in such a home, it would 
be her own fault. 

" I suppose you go to bed also, Mary," 
said her uncle ; " eight o'clock is your 
hour for bed — or have you been promoted 
to half-past eight since I was last here?" 

" No," said Mary, " I go at eight o'clock ; 
so good-night, grandpapa, and good-night, 
Uncle Frank;" and Mary bounded out of 
the room after her aunt and cousin and 
sister, who were on their way up stairs. 
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The room into which Miss Lindsay led 
Caroline looked out on the garden. It 
contained two little beds with white cur- 
tains, in one of which Jane was sleeping ; 
two chests of drawers, a toUet-table, some 
chairs, and a small book-case, completed 
the furniture of the room. Everything 
was perfectly plain, but beautifully neat. 

" What a pleasant room ! " said Caroline. 

" I hope you may find it comfortable," 
said her aunt. " One of these chests of 
drawers is for you, and you shall have 
your things arranged in it to-morrow. 
Agnes will have great pleasure in assist- 
ing you ; she has been very busy to-day 
in making your room neat. She brought 
her own book-shelves and choicest books 
to make your room look literary; and, 
because she thought you must love flowers, 
she placed those geraniums and the myrtle 
outside the window." 

" Thank you, dear cousin," said Caroline 
to Agnes ; " you are all so kind ! " 

^^ Now I think," continued Miss Lind- 
say, "that you must say good-night to 
Agnes. I will leave you for a short time, 
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and then I shall return and help 70a to 
undress, for the nursery-maid is very busy 
this evening." 

When Miss Lindsay left the room, Caro- 
line sat down, at the window. It was a 
beautiful evemng in June, the month when 
the trees are most green, and everything 
looks fresh and lovely. The laburnum^ 
lilac, and hawthorn were in frdl bloom, 
and the garden was filled with beautiful 
flowers. The voice of the thrush, mellowed 
by distance, came from the frirther part of 
the garden, and the wood-pigeon made its 
mournful noise .among the trees near Caro- 
line's window. Caroline took her Bible. 
She read for a short time, and then prayed, 
and had only risen from her knees, when 
Miss Lindsay entered the room. 

'^ I have been down stairs," she said, 
^^ and Harry sends his good-night, and 
desires me to say that he will help you 
to-morrow with your garden, if you choose. 
I endeavoured to make him understand 
that you might be tired, but he thinks a 
long sleep is to do wonders." 

" Dear aunt," said Caroline, throwing 
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her arms round Miss Lindsay's neck, " how 
veiy kind you are ! I love you very much." 

" Nay, dear/' said her aunt, " I have 
done nothing to deserve such thanks ; it 
would be very strange if I were not kind 
to you. Now try to sleep as speedily as 
possible: we have prayers at half-past 
eight in the morning, and you shall be 
called in titne ; but if you feel very tired, 
do not get up — I will send your breakfast 
up stairs. Now good-night, dear, and may 
He who takes care of all His children, 
watch over you this night, and protect 
you." 

Miss Lindsay then left the room, and 
Caroline was soon asleep. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

"Habey," said Mary, next morning, as 
they were feeding the pigeons, " how do 
you like onr cousins?" 

" Well, Mary," said Harry, " I wish 
Charlie was a little older ; there will be no 
fiin in playing with him, he is such a little 
fellow." 

" But we must be very kind to Charlie," 
said Mary ; ^^ you must not be rough with 
him, Harry." 

*^ As if I ever was rough I " said Harry, 
indignantly. 

" Don't you remember," said Mary, who 
was a little too fond of trying to establish 
her point — " don't you remember how you 
pulled Willie Newton off the wall near the 
back door, and hurt his finger?" 

^^ I don't believe it was hurt at all," said 
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Harry; « he is a great baby, and cries for 
every little thing a great deal worse than 
a girl." 

" I am sure some girls don't cry for 
little things," said Mary : " I did not cry 
when the doctor took out that large tooth 
last week." 

" No, you did not, Mary ; and I dare 
say Willie would have roared so that you 
might have heard him at the end of the 
garden. — What are you going to give to 
Jane?" continued Harry ; " I am going to 
give Charlie a pair of the young pigeons." 

" You know I have two dolls, Harry," 
said Mary, ^^ and their names are Edith 
and Agnes. I think I will give Edith to 
Jane, for she is my best doll. I have two 
beautiful little satin bonnets for the dolls 
—one pink, with a pink feather, and the 
other blue, with a white feather: which 
would you advise me to give to Jane?" 

" I do not know," said Harry; " I think 
you should shew them to her, and let her 
take her choice." 

" I daresay that will be the best plan," 
said Mary. " Now shew me which of 
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these pigeons 70a are going to give to 
Charlie." 

" You see that little gray pigeon/' said 
Harry, " and the white one beside it ? 
These are the two I think I shall give to 
Charlie. I wish you would help me now, 
Mary, to finish the box we began yester- 
day, for the pigeons' com. I cannot find 
the saw ; I think I left it in the tool-house, 
but I am not quite sure." 

'^ Let us go to the garden," said Mary, 
^' and after we have looked for the saw in 
the tool-house, we can speak to the gar- 
dener about the new gardens." 

" Bring your wheel-barrow, Mary," said 
Harry, ^^ and we shall take the stones that 
we gathered the other day at the river- 
side to your garden. Tou shall be the 
horse, and I will be the man that drives." 

'^ I wish you would let me be the man, 
Harry," said Mary ; " I am always the 
horse." 

^' Little girls never drive carts," said 
Harry. 

'^ And little girls are never horses/' 
said Mary. 
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" Well, Mary, dear, do be a horse this 
morning, and I will be the horse next 
week." 

Marj consented, and the children went 
to the kitchen garden. 

" This is a fine morning, James," said 
Harry to the gardener ; " Mary and I 
have been looking for th^ saw — did you 
see it yesterday in the tool-house?" 

" Yes, Master Harry, I did," said 
James ; ^^ I found it last night lying on 
the damp floor of the tool -house, with 
some earth on it, that had been emptied 
out of a flower-pot. If I had not seen the 
handle of it, it might have lain there all 
night, and it would not have been much 
worth to-day." 

^ And what did you do with it, James ?" 
said Mary. 

" I took it up to my house, and brought 
it to the garden this morning. You will 
find it at the upper end of the middle 
walk, lying on some matting ; and I hope 
you will take better care of your tools 
another time. Master Harry." 

Harry ran to look for the saw, and 
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Mary said, "Are you going to be very 
busy to-day, James?" 

" Not very busy, Miss Mary," said 
James ; " not that I need be idle at any 
time, but there is nothing very pushing 
to-day; so what would you like me to 
do?" 

" You see," said Mary, " that our cousins 
are to have little gardens, and we want 
you to help us to-day, and to give us some 
flowers, like a good James." 

" And I suppose I must be a good 
James, and help you," said the gardener^ 
smiling. " I'll just dig the ground, and 
have it ready for you. Miss Lindsay 
spoke to me about the gardens yesterday. 
— Yon are bonnie bairns that have come 
here," continued the old man; "but it's 
well seen that they never lived in Scot- 
land; they have not cheeks like yours, 
Miss Mary." 

" Grandpapa says that he thinks Mary 
is getting a great deal too fiat," said 
Harry ; " he says she would be the better 
of being starved a little I " 

" No, no," said James ; " it would 
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never do to starve Miss Mary — but you 
must not hinder me with my work ;" and 
James turned to rake the border at which 
he had been busy when the children 
came. 

After taking the stones to Mary's gar- 
den, the children went to the pigeon - 
house. They worked for a short time at 
Harry's box, and then returned to the 
house. 

After breakfast. Aunt Edith said to 
Harry and Mary, " My dear children, 
before we go out to-day, I should like you 
to arrange your books in the school-room ; 
they were left in sad conftision yesterday, 
and you know I like neatness. Agnes is 
going up stairs to assist Caroline to un- 
pack some of her things, and when you 
have finished arranging your books, you 
can take Jane and Charlie to the garden, 
until I join you. Come now to the school- 
room." 

The room which at Oakfield was called 
the school-room, was partly a sitting-room 
and partly a school-room. A press in the 
wall held the children's books for lessons, 
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their slates, copy-books, and drawing ma- 
terials. A small book-case on one side of 
the window contained the rest of their 
books, many of which had very gay bind- 
ings ; and a book-case on the other side of 
the window held some volumes belonging 
to Aunt Edith. There was a piano in 
the room, a few engravings on the walls, 
globes, and a side-table covered with spe- 
cimens of different minerals. A large 
table in the middle of the room was at 
this time strewed with books, pencils, &c. ; 
for, in the hurry of the preceding day, all 
had been left as when they finished les- 
sons. In the window was a small table 
with a few flowers. 

" Now, my dears," said Miss Lindsay, 
" you must put all these things away ; 
and, as I am afraid that Jane and Charlie 
may soon become tired, I think it would 
be better for you to remain in the house 
until I am ready to go out with you. 
You, Harry, can shew Charlie some pic^ 
tures, and give him the box of fiinepins, 
and anything else you have, and Mary 
may bring her dolls here." 
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^^ May I take some of your books^ aunt?" 
said Harry. 

"Yes," said his aunt, "if you are care- 
ful in turning over the leaves." 

Miss Lindsay left the room, and Maiy 
having brought her dolls, the girls played 
very happily. Jane was much delighted 
with Mary's gift of her best doll; and 
when the satin bonnets were submitted to 
her inspection, she chose the pink bonnet. 
Mary was about to say that she wished 
she would take the blue bonnet, but she 
checked herself, and a minute or two after- 
wards she whispered to Harry — " Don't 
you wonder that she took the best bonnet, 
when I gave her the best doll, Harry?" 

" But you gave her the choice?" said 
Harry. 

" So I did, Harry ; but I think it was 
selfish a little — just a little; don't you 
think so, Harry?" 

" Well, perhaps it was," said Harry ; 
" but you must not say anything to 
Jane." 

" I am tired of looking at pictures," 
said Charlie. 
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^^ Welly shall we have a game at nine- 
pins ? " said Harry ; " or anything else 
you like." 

" No/' said Charlie, " I want to go out ; 
you promised to give me a pair of pigeons." 

** Bo I did," said Harry; " but you must 
have patience ; we cannot go out just now 
— we must wait for Aunt Edith." 

" Why must we wait?" said Charlie, 
impatiently. " I won't wait— come along, 
Jane/' — and he moved towards the door. 

^^ You must do as Aunt Edith tells you,'* 
said Mary ; ^^ she said we were to stay 
here, and we ^AaUstay ;" and Mary shut the 
door, and stood with her back against it. 

^^ You are a disagreeable girl," said 
Charlie, in a great rage, and he lifted up 
his hand to strike her, when Harry caught 
him rather roughly by the wrist. The 
little boy finding himself hurt, set up a 
violent cry, and rolled down on the floor. 
Harry stood looking at him in astonish- 
ment ; and Mary ^aid to Jane — 

" If I had known that your brother was 
such a bad boy, I would not have been 
glad to hear that he was coming." 
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" For shame ! Mary," said Harry ; "you 
must not talk in that way." 

Just at this moment Aunt Edith re^ 
turned, and Mary immediately said — 

" It was not Harry's fault, aunt ; Charlie 
would go out, although you said we were 
to stay here ; and when I shut the door, 
and stood against it, Charlie got into a 
passion, and tried to give me a blow, s» 
Harry caught him by the arm." 

" But he hurt me," sobbed Charlie, who 
now stood on his feet 

" No, he didn't, I am sure," said Mary. 

" Hush, Mary," said her aunt ; " take 
your cousin Jane to the garden — ^you can 
go also, Harry — I wish to speak to Charlie 
for a minute or two." 

The children left the room, and Charlie 
stood opposite his aunt, looking very 
sullen. 

" Charlie," said his aunt, " I am very 
sorry that you have been in such a pas- 
sion," 

Charlie, who had expected to be scolded 
and punished, looked up into his aunt's 
&ce, and seeing that she looked sorry, he 
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began to feel a little sony himself^ and 
somewhat ashamed of his anger. At last 
he said — 

^^ I did not mean to be naughty^ aunt ; 
bnt thej would not let me go out; and 
when cousin Mary put her back to the 
door, I felt so angry that I tried to strike 
her, and then Harry took hold of my arm^ 
and I lay down and cried." 

" Were you very much hurt, Charlie? " 
said his aunt. 

" Not very much," said the little boy, 
in a low voice. ^^ I cried because I was 
angry." 

" How many things have you done 
wrong, Charlie?" said Miss Lindsay. 
" Shall I help you to find out? You 
tried first to disobey me, for I had desired 
that you should not go out ; then you got 
into a passion with your cousins because 
they would not let you go out." 

" But Mary was very provoking, aunt." 

" Mary should have spoken gently, but 
you must not get into a passion although 
people speak roughly to you. Then, again, 
when Harry caught hold of your arm, you 
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cried more than jou need have done. Was 
that quite true and honesty Charlie? " 

" I did not say anything about Harry, 
aunt, did I?" 

" You did not tell me that he hurt you 
very much, but you cried so loudly, that, if 
I had not known Harry well, I might have 
supposed that he had hurt you very much. 
You wished us to think that you had been 
very much hurt ; and to try to make people 
think anything that is not true, is one way 
of telling a lie. Think of this, Charlie, 
and never pretend to feel what you really 
do not. Another thing that I have to say 
is, that you must always obey me. God 
says in the Bible, ^ Children, obey your 
parents.' Now, your papa is your parent ; 
but when he sent you home to grandpapa, 
he gave us charge of you, that we should 
take the same care of you as he did when 
you were at home, and that you should 
obey us as children obey their parents. 
Now, when children disobey their parents, 
and those set over them, whom do they 
really disobey ? " 

" They disobey God," said Charlie. 
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" Will you think of this, when yon feel 
tempted to disobey? will you remember 
that Grod says, ^ Children, obey your 
parents ' ? When you are able to read, I 
will shew you these words in the Bible, 
and you shall soon learn a great deal of 
what God tells us in the Bible. You will 
then see that God tells us to be gentle as 
well as true and obedient. I hope, Charlie, 
that you will try to do what is right, now 
that you know that God wishes you to do 
so." 

" I will try, aunt," said Charlie ; " and I 
am sorry I got into a passion, and wished 
to disobey you." 

" Let us go to the garden now," said 
his aunt ; ^^ I daresay we shall find your 
cousins at the pigeon-house." 

" Harry promised to give me a pair of 
pigeons," said Charlie, brightening ; " he 
was very kind — I am sorry I cried so 
loud." 

When Miss Lindsay and Charlie reached 
the pigeon-house, they found Harry, Jane, 
and Mary looking at the pigeons, which 
were all feeding on the ground. There 
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were seven or eight, and among them two 
whose plumage was pure white. The 
largest ¥ra8 called Snowdrop, and the 
other, the one intended for Charlie, had 
no name. The turtle-dove was sitting on 
the lowest branch of a tree that shaded 
the pigeon-honse, and when any of the 
children spoke to him, he immediatelj 
drew up his head and began to coo. 

'^ Come along, Charlie,*' said Harry, 
when he saw his aunt and cousin approach- 
ing; ^' come and look at our pigeons. We 
have such a nice little pair for you. Yon 
may have the little white pigeon and the 
gray one feeding beside it." 

" Oh, thank you," said Charlie ; " and 
may I feed them myself? " 

" Yes," said Harry, " you and I shall 
feed them together ; and if you are very 
kind to your pigeons, they will soon know 
you, and learn to feed out of your hand. 
They will take com from my hand." 

'^ Do take some com in your hand, 
Harry," said Mary, " and let Charlie see 
them feed." 

Harry stooped down, and laying his 
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hand on the ground, With some com in 
the pabn, the pigeons approached bj de- 
grees^ and fed quietly until Chttl'lie fright- 
ened them by pressing forward to look at 
them. 

The turtle-dove, who was less shy than 
the pigeons, seeing that no one took any 
notice of him, came down from the tree 
and sat upon Harry^s cap. 

" What a tame bird I " said Jane ; " I 
wonder if he will come to my head." 

She had no sooner said this, than^ with 
a short cooing noise, the dove settled on 
Jane's bonnet, where, to Charlie's great 
admiration, he stood ^:ect, throwing back 
his head, and looking quite proud. After 
remaining there some time, he flew to the 
ground, and had a short battle with one of 
the pigeons, which ended in the pigeon's 
taking flight, and leaving the turtle-dove 
undisputed master of the field. 

" Could you have believed," said Mary, 
^^ that a little thing like the turtle-dove 
could frighten a largie pigeon?" 

" The turtle-dove is a fierce little fel- 
low," said Harry, ^^ although he looks so 
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gentle. If I hold out my liand^ he flaps 
his wings and flies against it.'' 

^' I am a&aid the turtle- dove has a 
quarrelsome temper/' said Aunt Edith. 
*^ I think the pigeon did wisely in flying 
away." 

" Aunt Edith," said Harry, " do you 
think that any of my pigeons are carrier- 
pigeons?" 

" I do not know," said Miss Lindsay. 
" I read a remark the other day oonceamr 
ing the carrier-pige(m, that it is not a 
distinct species, but only a variety of the 
common pigeon, which has been trained 
in a particular manner, and it is pro- 
bable that other varieties also might be 
trained." 

*^ How are the earrier-pigeons trained?" 
said Mary. 

" Pigeons are very fond of home," said 
her aunt, ^' and even without training will 
return to it from a considerable distance. 
Jn training them as carrier-pigeons, the 
birds are carried in a basket to a short 
distance, and then let go, when they gene^ 
rally return directly home. The distance 
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is increased by degrees to a few mUes^ and 
then to a much greater extent. B j means 
of carrier-pigeons, intelligence has been 
conveyed eighty miles in three hours." 

'^ Are they much used, aunt ? " said 
Harry. 

<< Not much/' said his aunt. 

" What a pity ! " said Mary. " How 
nice it would be to see a carrier-pigeon 
fly in at the window every morning with 
the letters I " 

" It would require an enormous carrier- 
pigeon to carry all the letters that come 
here/' said Harry ; ^^ why, grandpapa had 
one this morning with six blue postage 
stamps on it." 

^^ And I must also add/' said Miss 
Lindsay, ^^ that I prefer the regularily of 
our present post arrangements. Acci- 
dents might befall a carrier-pigeon, and 
we should never. know what has become 
of our letters." 

" That would not be quite convenient, 
sometimes," said Harry ; " but, long ago, 
when there was no regular post, I daresay 
people would be glad to have carrier- 
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pigeons. May I try and train one of 
mine, Aunt Edith?" 

*^ You may, if you like, Hany," said 
Miss Lindsay j *^ but you must not be 
disappointed if you should not succeed. 
Now, my dears," continued Aunt Edith, 
^^ I think we should proceed to the garden. 
I daresay Agnes and Caroline have been 
waiting for some time; and you know 
James promised to assist you in arranging 
your gardens to-day. On Monday he 
cannot help you, for he is going to Mrs 
Grahame's to get some cuttings of roses 
and other plants." 

When Miss Lindsay and the children 
reached the garden, they found Agnes and 
Caroline consulting the gardener, who had 
marked out a piece of ground for Caroline. 

^^ I am so glad you have come, aunt," 
said Caroline. " I wish you to tell me 
what sort of flowers I ought to have in my 
garden." 

^^ You cannot have many annuals this 
year," said Miss Lindsay, ^^ the season is 
so far advanced ; but if you sow migno- 
nette even now, it will flower prettily in 
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antumn. James will give 70a some China 
roses, faclisias, and geraniums; and jou 
can have some ten -week stocks that have 
been raised in the hot-bed." 

" Oh, thank you, aunt," said Caroline j 
^^ Agnes has promised to give me some 
plants from her garden." 

" What are you to have for a border to 
your garden?" said her aimt. 

" Daisies look very pretty," said Caro- 
line ; ^^ what do you advise me to have, 
aunt?" 

^^ I think, in a small garden such as 
yours, you should take boxwood ; for that 
is always green, and never looks dried up, 
as daisies do sometimes." 

^^ Choose the boxwood, cousin," said 
Harry, " and I will bring you gravel for 
your walks; there is a beautiful bed of 
gravel near the river-side." 

" Tour plan is a very good one, Harry," 
said his aunt ; ^^ but you must not over- 
heat yourself in bringing the gravel, as 
you did last week, when wheeling it for 
Agnes's garden." 

'^ I will give Master Harry some hel 
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this afbmoon/' said James ; ^^ and I'll put 
in all the plants you spoke of, ma'am, and 
anything else that can be spared." 

" Now, Jane," said Miss Lindsay, " we 
must think of your garden and Charlie's." 

'^ I am going to give Jane the half of 
my garden, aunt," said Mary. 

" Would not Jane like to have one of 
her own, Mary?" 

" No, aunt," said Mary ; " she says she 
does not wish to have a large garden, and 
mine is just the right size, and it is aU 
ready." 

^^ I am afraid Jane is lazy," said Caro- 
line. 

^^ I don't think yours is a good plan, 
Mary," said Harry; "perhaps you two 
may quarrel about your garden." 

" There is no danger of that," said 
Mary, rather proudly. 

" Don't speak quite so confidently, 
Mary," said her aunt. " I hope you may 
not quarrel, but I think a separate garden 
would be better; however, if you two are 
inclined to share the same, you may do 
so." 
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Charlea'B garden was next measured and 
laid out ; and as he wished to have some- 
thing in his that would be useful^ James 
promised to plant some cabbages and let- 
tuce^ with a few flowers at the border. 
The forenoon was now pretty &r advanced; 
and as the sun's rays were very powerful, 
Aunt Edith advised the boys to go to the 
pigeon-housC; which was shaded by large 
trees^ and asked the girls if they would 
come in with her. They, however, pre- 
ferred to remain under the shade of the 
trees at the pigeon-house. 

« Oh, Aunt Edith ! " shouted Harry, 
running from his pigeon-house — ^^ good 
news ! two young fan-tail pigeons — such 
beauties! you can't tell how glad I am I " — 
and Harry performed a dance of joy round 
his aunt, as he led, or rather dragged her 
to the pigeon-house. The young pigeons 
were cautiously looked at and admired, and 
Mary, Jane, and Charlie were forbidden 
ever to go near them without Harry's spe- 
cial permission. Aunt Edith then went 
into the house, telling them, that in half 
an hour they had better come in. 
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The children then sat down near the 
pigeon-house upon some boards that were 
Ijing on the grass^ and began to talk. 

" How do you like everything here?" 
said Harry^ addressing Caroline. 

" What a question! " said Agnes; " how 
can Caroline teU in one day how she is to 
like everything and everybody?" 

« I did not Bay everybody, Agnes," said 
Harry. 

« WeU, Harry," said Caroline, " I like 
everything very much, and everybody too, 
and I think we shall all be very happy." 

" Do you like lessons, Caroline?" said 
Mary ; " for, remember, we have them 
every day except Saturday, and aunt is 
very particular about them. She does not 
let us slip them over; we must say them 
well." 

^^ I hate lessons," said Charlie. 

" I daresay you will like your lessons 
here," said Harry ; " for Aunt Edith is 
never cross, but you must do exactly as 
she tells you." 

" Tell me how you spend the day, Ag- 
nes," said Caroline. 
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" We get up earlj," said Agnes, " for 
grandpapa says it is bad for people to lie 
too long in bed. We get up about six 
o'clock in summer. After dressing, we 
read the Bible, and when the weather is 
fine, Harry and Mary go out. I go out 
sometimes for a quarter of an hour, but I 
generally prepare my history, and write 
my French exercise. We have prayers, 
you know, at half-past eight. After break- 
fast, we all go with my aunt to the school- 
room, where we work at lessons till half- 
past eleyen, when the writing-master comes. 
He leaves us at half-past twelve. Aunt 
Edith then gives me a music lesson, and 
when that is finished, Harry, Mary, and I 
go out until two o'clock. In winter we all 
walk at half-past one, but in summer we 
do not walk in the forenoon, that we may 
have time for a walk in the evening with 
grandpapa and Aunt Edith." 

" Then Saturday is always a holiday," 
said Mary, ^^ or at least nearly a holiday ; 
for we do nothing after half-past eleven or 
twelve — no lessons, I mean. We can work 
in our gardens, or make presents for birth- 
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days, or dothes for poor children, or amuse 
ourselves in any way." 

^^ On the Saturday afternoons and on the 
birthdays/' said Agnes, '^ we have such 
delightful expeditions.! sometimes to the 
Wood to gather nuts, sometimes in summer 

to Loch E , where Uncle Frank and 

Harry fish, and sometimes to take tea at 
old Betty Bobertson's cottage." 

^^ I hope we may have an expedition 
some day soon," said Harry. 

" Well," said Agnes, " you remember 
that grandpapa's birthday will yeiy soon 
be here ; if it is a fine day, I think we are 
to go to Loch E J" 

" What a large party we shall be! " said 
Hany ; ^^ I hope we may go in the after- 
noon ; for it is much greater fim to have 
tea than dinner in an expediticm. It is so 
nioe to see the kettle boiling in the open 
air, and I like to gather sticks for the fire. 
Do you remember that expedition last year 
when I forgot the matches, and I ran to 
the cottage at tihie top of the bank for some 
lighted peats, and the woman gave me 
some in a tin jug?" 
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" Yes," said Agnes, " that was a de- 
lightful expedition; it was almost daxk 
when we got home." 

" What are you going to give to grand- 
papa, Mary?" said Harry. 

'^ I am making a mark for his books," 
said Mary— ^^ one worked with silk on 
perforated card-board with small holes. It 
is a ^reat deal more difficult to work than 
in worsted." 

'^ You are working a pair of slippers, 
Agnes," said Harry ; " are they • nearly 
finished?" 

" Yes," said Agnes, " they are to be 
sent into town next week to be made up ; 
but remember no one is to tell grandpapa 
about these presents — we like to surprise 
him." 

" What could I give to grandpapa?" 
said Jane ; ^^ I don't know how to work 
marks, and I can scarcely sew at all." 

" I don't know what you can do," said 
Mary. '^ I advise you to ask Aunt Edith; 
we always consult her in all our plans/' 

^^ I. think I should like to work a purse 
for grandpapa," said Caroline, ^^ like the 
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one 70a shewed me to-day, Agnes ; is it 
easily done?" 

" Quite easily," said Agnes ; " you could 
begin one to-day. I think we should go 
in now — it must be half an hour since 
Aunt Edith left us." 

After dinner, grandpapa and Uncle 
Frank said that they were going to walk 
to Ardmore, a house about two miles dis- 
tant, where Mr and Mrs Wilson lived, to 
deliver a small parcel which Caroline had 
brought with her from India, and which 
had been sent home by a brother of Mrs 
Wilson, a captain in one of the East India 
Company's regiments. Mr Lindsay said 
that if Harry liked, he might come with 
them; and Harry was very glad to go, as 
he had long wished to see Robert Wilson's 
beautiftil pony. Charlie was considered 
too young for so long a walk ; so he went 
with his aunt and the girls to the village. 
Before they set out. Miss Lindsay went to 
the store-room, and brought out a small 
basket, containing some parcels of tea and 
sugar, a little sago, and some ground rice. 
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She gave the basket to Agnes^ and taking 
out two or three of the firmest among the 
parcels gave them to Mary. 

" May I cany one ? " said Jane* 

"And I too?" saidCharUe. 

" Yes/' said their aunt^ " you shall all 
have something to carry. I most have a 
very trusty person to carry this small 
bottle of wine. I almost think I must 
carry it myself, in case of its £dling and 
being broken." 

" Let me cany it, aunt/' sud Caroline ; 
*^ I will take great care." 

" Very well, then," said her aunt; " and 
since you have all got your parcels, I think 
we had better set off." 

The road to the village was cool and 
shady, for it was bordered on both sides 
by trees ; and the children and their aunt 
had a pleasant walk. They all stopped 
at the first cottage at the entrance of the 
village. It was a clean whitewashed cot- 
tage, containing two rooms and a kitchen. 
In the windows were some plants, and a 
small border ia firont of the cottage con- 
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tained pinks, daisies, roses, and ribbon* 
grass, and some other cottage flowers, balm, 
niint, and thjme. 

" How is your brother to-day?" said 
Miss Lindsay to a yonng woman who ap- 
peared at the door. 

^^ He is not much better, thank you, 
ma'am ; he is very breathless to-day, and 
gets very little sleep at night." 

" We have brought a little sago, some 
tea and sugar, and some jelly," said Miss 
Lindsay. " You should mix the jelly with 
a little water, that he may take some at 
night when his cough is troublesome; it 
cannot really make his cough better, but it 
may give him ease for a few minutes, and 
enable him to sleep a little." 

" Thank you, ma'am," said the young 
woman ; " we are much obliged to you, 
indeed. I do not know what we woAld 
have done if you had not helped us." 

" I have done very little," said Miss 
Lindsay, " and God requires all those who 
have the means to assist those who cannot 
procure comforts for themselves. It is 
your Heavenly Father who gives you all 
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these things. If your brother is not very 
ill just powy I should like to see him." 

" He will be glad to see you ma'am/' 
said Ann Robertson — ^which was the young 
woman's name—'' he is sitting at the fiie^ 
side." 

" Come with me, Caroline and Agnes," 
said their aunt ; '' Mary, Jane, and Charlie 
may wait outside." 

When they entered the cottage, they 
saw the young man at the fireside, with 
his feet on the hearth. His cheeks were 
hollow, but their colour was bright, and 
his eyes looked clear and large. His 
hands were thin and wasted, and he had 
one hand on his chest, as he was bent 
almost double over the fire. 

" I am sorry to find that you are so 
breathless to-day, James," said Miss Lind- 
say. 

" I am very breathless indeed," said the 
young man, gasping between almost every 
word ; " but it cannot last long now." 

" Has Mr Cameron seen you lately?" 
said Miss Lindsay. 

'' He was here this morning, ma'am : 
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he is very kind. I only wish I had 
attended to his instructions sooner.'' 

" It is never too late, James ; Qhrist 
invites all to come to Him, the sick as well 
as the healthy; there is forgiveness for all 
— only go to Him.'' 

" I know that, ma'am," said James, who 
was less breathless than at first — ^^ I know 
that; it is well for me that it is so, or 
where should I be now? I know that 
Christ's blood can wash out all sin, and 
that He paraons freely and fiiUy ; but if 
I had gone to Him sooner, I might have 
spent my youthful days in His service, 
instead of bringbg the very dregs of my 
life to Him. Oh ! vouns: ladies," said the 
young man, lifting up his head and ad- 
dressing Caroline and Agnes, ^^ remember 
your Creator in the days of your youth } 
seek Christ now ; there is no time like the 
time of youth ;• you will be saved many a 
sore heart, and you will walk safely. You 
will not be afraid when evil comes." 

" I hope my nieces may think of what 

you have said, James," said Miss Lindsay; 

^^ there is no security like that of those 

e2 
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who fear God. Some of us will call to- 
morrow between sermons to inquire for 
you; and if there is anything you could 
fimcy, we shall send it." 

^^ I am much obliged to you^ ma'am," 
said James; ^^ I can* never thank you 
enough ; you have been too kind already. 
There is nothing I could take that you 
have not sent before, and Mr Cameron sent 
me some jelly to-day. Everybody is too 
kind. The only earthly thing that vexes 
me is; to think of what will become of 
Ann when I am gone." 

'^ Don't disturb yourself about that, 
James/' said Miss Lindsay; ^^the same 
God who took care of you will take care 
of her. She will remain here with her 
grandmother, and we will see that she 
never wants a home." 

James was now seized with a violent fit 
of coughing, and Miss Lindsay soon after 
left the cottage, promising to call the next 
day. 

Miss Lindsay then visited several other 
cottages — sometimes taking the children 
with her, and sometimes leaving them out- 
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side. At most of these cottages the basket 
was laid under contribation ; and bj the 
time they had reached the last^ the par- 
cels were all gone^ and the basket quite 
empty. 

" Shall we return home by the river 
side, aunt?" said Agnes. 

" I think we may," said Miss Lindsay; 
'^ although the path is less shaded than the 
high road, there is a cool breeze from the 
nver. 

They turned down a narrow path by the 
side of a corn-field leading to the banks of 
the river. The path was merely a track 
among the grass, and the com grew to its 
very edge. All along the field there were 
wild-flowers, little blue forget-me-nots, and 
speedwell, the star-like blossom of the 
stitchwort, and many others. 

" How beautiful these wild-flowers are, 
aunt ! " said Caroline, ^^ although they are 
so diflerent firom the flowers in the garden; 
look at this one, the very colour of the 
Bkyl" 

^' They are indeed beautiful," said Miss 
Lindsay ; '^ and if they are less showy than 
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the garden flowers, they have a beauty 
quite their own." . 

^' There are beautiful flowers in India, 
Caroline, are there not?" said Agnes. 

" Yes," said Caroline, " a diflferent sort 
of beauty firom these ; but we could not 
enjoy them in India as jou do these flowers. 
We could not walk during the daj. We 
used to driye out earlj in the morning, 
and in the afternoon, and sometimes we 
used to walk in the morning ; but during 
the day it was very hot — we scarcely knew 
what to do with ourselyes," 

^' You could not ran about?" said Mary. 

" Not much," said Caroline. " After I 
had finished my lessons, I used to lie down 
and read during the yery hot part of the 
day ; but Jane and Charlie would not lie 
down, so they used to play in a cool low 
room, with a stone*floor, and mats at the 
windows, which were watered to keep the 
room cooL" 

" Well, cousin," said Mary, " I am glad 
I do not liye in India ; I like to run about 
Come, let us haye a race, Jane ! " 

^^ Jane is not much accustomed to run- 
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mng about/' said her aunt; ''70a must 
put off racing until she has been with us a 
little longer." 

" If I had Snap here," said Mary, « I 
might try a race with him ; he is almost 
as good as a human being to play with, 
except that he cannot speak." 

" And does Snap race with you, Mary?" 
said Charlie ; " does he never bite?" 

" Bite ! " said Maiy ; " he never thinks 
of bitmg ; he is the most good-natured dog 
in the world ; and Harry and I often have 
a game with him in the orchard. I wished 
to bring him with us this afternoon, and 
took him with me until Harry should set 
off to Ardmore, but Snap got a peep of 
grandpapa, and rushed from me after him, 
and although I called, he would not come 
back." 

'^ Snap is very fond of grandpapa," said 
Agnes. 

" He comes out with us every day, ex- 
cept on Sunday," said Mary. " When he 
sees us ready for church on Sunday, he 
never rushes about and barks for joy, as he 
does any other day when we are going out ; 
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he jnst gets up^ wags his tail, and walks 
with ns a few steps from the door, and then 
tnms and goes back to the door-steps, 
where he lies, in summer, till we come 
back from church.'* 

^^ It is very strange that he should know 
Sunday," said Jane. 

'^ Dogs soon learn to distinguish when 
they may come with their masters, and 
when not," said Aunt Edith ; '^ a look is 
sufficient for a dog; and I am sony to say 
that it is not always enough for children. 
However, the quietness of Sunday con- 
stantly returning, may remind Snap, that 
on a day so quiet he is never allowed 
to accompany us. Dogs have excellent 
memories, in whatever way they connect 
things together. Shall I tell you an anec- 
dote about a dog ? " 

«Oh,do!"saidMaiy. 

^^ A gentleman possessed a dog, of the 
kind generally called the * Water Dog,* 
which shewed a very great degree of saga- 
city. This gentleman was travelling on 
the Continent, and his faithful dog was 
his companion. One day, before he left 
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Ills lodgings in the morning with the ex* 
pectation of being absent until evening, he 
took out his purse in his room for the pur-^ 
pose of ascertaining whether he had suffi- 
cient money for the day's occupation, and 
then went his way, leaving his dog bdiind. 
Having dined at a coffee-house, he took 
out his purse, and, missing a huis-^or^ 
searched for it diligently, but to no pur- 
pose. Returning home late in the evening, 
his servant let him in, with a face of much 
sorrow, and told him tliat the poor dog was 
very ill, as he had not taken anything all 
the day; and, what appeared very strange, 
he would not suffer his food to be taken 
away from before him, but had been lying 
ivith his nose dose to the vessel, without 
attempting to touch it. When his master 
entered the room, the dog instantly jumped 
upon him, then laid a louia-^or at his feet, 
and began immediately to devour his food 
with great voracity. The truth was then 
apparent. His master had dropped the 
money in the morning when leaving the 
room, and the faithful creature finding it, 
had held it in its mouth until enabled to 
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restore it Into his own hands ; even refbs- 
ing to eat for a whole daj^ lest it should be 
out of his custody." 

" What a good dog 1 " said Charlie ; 
" is that a true story ? " 

" Perfectly true," said Miss Lindsay. 
^^ Very wonderful stories are told of dogs. 
I have a little book at home with a great 
many, and I shall read some to you now 
and then. Dogs are very affectionate; 
there is no other animal that is such a 
companion to man. A dogwatches his 
master's £Eice, and seems to know from the 
expression of it whether he is happy or 
not. Some other animals cure affectionate, 
but not always constant in their Mend- 
ship. The horse and elephant are much 
attached to those who are kind to them, 
but they are revengeful, and will hurt, 
and even kill, those whom they like best, 
if they think they have injured them in 
any way." 

'^ I remember the story of the elephant 
who killed his keeper," said Mary ; ^' and 
he was afterwards sorry, and took the 
little boy up with his trunk, and made 
him his keeper." 
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" Yes/' said her aunt ; " but a dog never 
injures those who have been kind to him ; 
he will lick the veiy hand that is liilted to 
strike him." 

" But dogs are not kind to everybody," 
said Mary ; ^^ for Snap always barks at 
beggars, and at Robert Wilson, when he 
comes here." 

^^ It would not do if dogs were kind to 
everybody," said Agnes ; " watch-dogs 
would be of no use." 

" No," said her aunt ; " I only mean, 
that dogs are always firm in their attach- 
ment to their masters; so the dog has 
always been taken as the emblem of 
fidelity." 

" Well, I shall try and be as obedient 
as Snap, aunt," said Mary, ^^ and only re- 
quire you to look at me.^" 

" I hope to see you very obedient, then," 
said her aunt, laughing. 

'^ How much pleasanter this path is than 
the high road by which we went to the 
village ! " said Caroline. 

" Yes, it is very pleasant," said Miss 
Lindsay ; ^^ but during the middle of the 
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day it is less shaded than the road. Now, 
however, as the afternoon becomes a little 
cooler, the green path here is more agree- 
able than the dust of the road." 

" How very poor some of these old 
people seemed that you went to visit to- 
day, aunt ! " said Caroline. 

" And they are very poor," sltid her 
annt. " Did you observe one of the cot^ 
tages where we left a little tea and sugar 
for a poor woman? — ^there was only one 
room, and the fire was on the floor." 

" Yes, aunt," said Caroline ; " there was 
a very wide chimney, almost like a hole in 
the roof. I saw the daylight shining down. 
How cold it must be in winter ! " 

" Very cold, my dear ; — but did the old 
woman seem discontented ? " 

^^ Not at all, aunt ; she said she was 
thankful for all her mercies. She thanked 
you for what you brought, and said that 
God was very good to her. I could not 
help thinking that if I were obliged to 
live in such a cottage, I should be very 
unhappy." 

" Without doubf, you would feel un- 
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happj in a small degree; for you have 
beeu acoustomed to different things — to a 
different house, and a different way of 
living ; but if you loved God, you eould 
not be very unhappy, for real happiness 
does not consist in what we eat, ^r the 
house in which we live, or gay furniture, 
or, indeed, in anything merely belonging 
to this world. The Bible says, that ^ a 
man's life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.' It 
does not matter whether we have much or 
little in this world, so that we love God, . 
and are contented. A poor man, who is 
contented with what he has, is, in reality, 
richer than a rich man who is always wish- 
ing for more." 

*^ But it is very nice to have a large 
Bouse, and servants, and a garden, and 
plenty of books," said Agnes, « instead of 
sitting with a clay floor, and having no- 
thing to eat but scones, or oat- cakes, or 
potatoes." 

^* So it is, my dear," said her aunt; 
^^ and for all these things we ought sin- 
cjerely to thank God ; but we are not to 
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be piond of Bach distinctioiiB between onr- 
aelyes and othos, for all that we haye is 
the gift of God. Neither should we con- 
sider onrselves as happier than those who 
haye less; for happiness does not consist in 
what we haye, bat in what we are. In 
order to be really happy, we most loye 
Gh>d and oar fellow-creatores; we most 
be apright, kind, gentle, and onselfish; 
and 70a know that these dispositions do 
not belong to any condition of life in par- 
ticalar, bat only to indiyidaal persons, 
• and are the gift of the Holy Spirit to 
them." 

" But," said Caroline, " woald not old 
Betty Cameron feel happier if you were to 
pat her in a nice large hoase, with warm 
rooms?" 

^^ I am not sare Ihat she woald, my 
dear; she has neyer been accnstomed to 
such things ; and what yoa woald consider 
as great hardships were yoa obliged to 
change places with her, she does not feel 
mach. Bemember that I do not speak of 
actaal hanger and cold, for eyery haman 
being most feel these; and it is cniel and 
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Binfbl to harden our hearts against the 
poor, by supposing that they feel hunger , 
and oold less than we should do." 

^^ I understand, aunt/' said Caroline ; 
'^ you mean that many things which I 
think I cannot do without, Betty Cameron 
does not feel the want of?" 

^^ Just so/' said Miss Lindsay; *^ and if 
we look higher, my dear, through the 
yarions ranks of society, we shall see many 
persons who consider as necessaries what 
you and I think to be luxuries. Yet, I 
daresay, we would not like to change con- 
ditions with them, because we feel that it 
is not in the power of such things to make 
us happy. Every human being may loye 
God if he will — ^may be a dutiful child, a 
kind sister or brother, self-denying, charity- 
able, and amiable ; and every one may be 
80 without regard to the rank in which he 
is placed. With God there is no respect 
of persons. He gives a new heart and a 
right spirit to all who ask Him, whether 
they are princes or beggars ; and with a 
new heart and right spirit every one must 
be happy." 

p2 
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^^ I remember/' said Agnes, '^ that I 
laughed at little Mary Fergasson, who had 
some wall-flower growing in her window 
in an old broken tea-pot, and you told me 
that perhaps that flower made her as happy 
as my garden made me." 

'^ Very likely it did/' said Miss Lind- 
say ; ^^ and I have no doubt that Ann 
Bobertson takes as much pleasure in her 
border of roses, daisies, and thyme, as I 
do in the greenhouse, with all the beautiful 
geraniums." 

" Dear aunt," said Caroline, " is not 
Ann Bobertson the girl we saw to-day, 
whose brother is so ill ? Do you think be 
will ever be better?" 

^^ I am afraid not, my dear. Did yon 
observe how breathless he was, and how 
hollow his cheeks were?" 

" Yes," said Caroline ; " but his cheeks 
were quite red, and his eyes so bright, 
that I thought he might get better." 

^' Ah, not my dear, I fear not; and 
James himself thinks that he is dying." 

'^ He does not seem afraid to die," said 
Agnes. 
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" No one need be afraid to die who be- 
lieves in the Lord Jesus Christ, Agnes," 
said her aunt, " and who loves Him. You 
remember what Jesus says, ^ Where I am, 
there shall also my servant be.' Jesus is 
in heaven now^ and there will all His 
servants^ be. So, if any one serve Christ, 
should he be afraid to die ?" 

"No," said Agnes; "but James Kobert- 
8on looked sorry when he was speaking to 
you. I did not hear what he said at first, 
before he spoke to us." 

" He looked sorry, Agnes," said her 
aunt, " because he had not sooner loved 
the Saviour. * No one ever grieves on 
account of having served Christ when he 
was young, but many people have to 
lament that so many years of their lives 
passed away before they ever tried to serve 
Crod. You know, James Robertson told 
you to remember your Creator in the days 
of your youth ; and I hope, my dear chil- 
dren, that you will do so — ^you too, Charlie, 
and Jane, and Mary" (for the three children 
had drawn near). " I hope you will always 
pray to Gk)d to forgive you, for Jesus' 
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sake^ all you do wrong, and teach you to 
love Him, that, if He should spare you to 
grow up, you may do a great deal to serve 
Him. Some other time I shall tell you of 
the different ways of serving God. We 
are at the gate now, and must go in, for 
we have lingered on our way home, and it 
is late." 

^^ Harry haa not come home yet, atmt," 
said Mary, who had run in first ; '^ hig cap 
is not in the hall, and I do not see grand- 
papa's hat or Uncle Frank's." 

^' I daresay they have remained to tea 
at Ardmore," said Miss Lindsay ; ^^ but 
they will not be very late of returning, 
for this is Saturday evening ; and now we 
must make haste, and if you three young ' 
ones wish for a story, I shall read one to 
you after tea." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Monday came, and with it the regular 
honrs for lessons. Uncle Frank left home 
at an early honr^ for he did not nsuallj 
stay at Oakfield. He remained in town 
during the week, returning to Oakfield on 
Friday evening or Saturday, and remain- 
ing until Monday morning. The children 
went to the schooboom with theur aunt 
after breakfast. Agnes was a few months 
younger than Caroline, being only twelve, 
while Caroline was nearly thirteen: but 
having enjoyed greater kdvantages, she 
was beyond Caroline in some things, in- 
deed in almost everything except music, 
of which Caroline was exceedingly fond. 
Jane and Mary were nearly equal in age 
— ^between eight and nine years old ; and 
Miss Lindsay thought . they might go on 
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yeiy well together, as Mary was not £ur 
advanced for her age. 

^^ I cannot give each of you a music- 
lesson every day/' said Miss Lindsay to 
her two eldest nieces, " but I will give 
you a lesson one day, Caroline, and you, 
Agnes, the next ; and you must both be 
industrious and careful, when practising. 
Jane and Mary may have the same lessons, 
although Mary's will be a little easier 
than usual, until Jane becomes accustomed 
to her lessons. Charlie must do his lessons 
alone, as we have no other little man of 
six years old to teach along with him." 

" Charlie can only read very small 
words," said Caroline. ^^ Mrs Pearson 
tried to teach him in the ship when we 
were coming home, but he was not very 
attentive." 

^^ Because I don't like lessons, Caroline," 
said Charlie. 

" And now, my dear Hairy," said his 
aunt, ^^ I have so many girls to teach, that 
we have been obliged to think of a dif^nt 
plan with regard to you. Grandpapa does 
not wish to send you away to a distant 
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school for some time yet ; and Mr Thomp- 
son has consented to take yon as a day- 
pnpil along with his boys. — I am sony to 
give up teaching you, Harry," continued 
his aunt, '' for you and I got on nicely 
together, but I have not now time to teach 
you. I shall still see what you learn, 
and help you with your lessons in the 
evening." 

Harry stood silently beside the table. 

" Are you not glad," said Mary, " that 
you are going to learn your lessons with 
boys? I heard you say one day that you 
wished you had some boys to learn the 
same lessons as you." 

" I don't know whether I am glad or 
sorry," said Harry, looking at his aunt. 
^^ I am glad to go amongst boys, and sorry 
to leave off saying lessons to you, aunt; but 
I shall bring them to you in the evening^ 
and you will hear me repeat them some- 
times." 

" yes," said his aunt ; " it is not as 
if you were going far away to school ; for 
you will be at home in the evening, and 
during all your play-hours. You must 
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remember^ Hany, that jou will probablj 
have more to do than before ; you are now 
ten years old; so you must be yeiy in- 
dustriotis, and work hard, and play will be 
all the more pleasant." 

^^ Am I to go to Mr Thompson's to-day, 
aunt?" said Harry. 

^^ I believe your grandpapa is to take 
you with him this afternoon, and you wiU 
be introduced to the boys, and get the 
necessary lessons to prepare for to-morrow. 
You need not say any lessons to me to-day. 
Mr Thompson will give you a list of books, 
and we shall look over the school-books 
this evening, and send for those which we 
have not." 

. " May I go out to my pigeons?" said 
Hany ; ^^ there is something to alter about 
the pigeon-houses; I am afraid the rats will 
get in, if I do not nail a board on the back." 

^^ Yes, you may go," said his aunt ; 
^^ and when Charlie has said a short lesson, 
and learned a verse of a hymn, he may go 
out also, as this is the first day at lessons.'* 

Happy in the prospect of being soon set 
at liberty^ Charlie took pains with his les- 
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son, and after repeating a verse of a hymn 
several times after his aunt, he said it cor- 
rectly, and was allowed to go out. The 
rest of the children went on with their les- 
sons until half-past eleven, when the writ- 
ing-master came. Charlie was not to begin 
writing for a short time, but the others had 
their lesson ; and when the writing-master 
left them at half-past twelve, Jane and 
Mary went out to join Harry at the pigeon- 
house. They did not find him there. They 
went into the garden to look for him, and 
met him wheeling a large barrowful of 
gravel for Caroline's garden, while Charlie 
marched before, harnessed with a piece of 
whipcord to the front of the wheel-barrow. 

" I wish, Mary, you would come and 
help me," said Harry; "you and Jane 
may take the other little wheel-barrow 
and bring some gravel. I did not get it 
brought on Saturday evening, for I went 
with grandpapa to Ardmore, and I must 
bring some to-day." 

" You should let James bring the rest, 
Harry," said Mary. 

" No, no," said Harry, impatiently j " I 

a 
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most bring a little more, and let James 
bring some afterwards. Get the other 
little wheel-barrow and a spade^ and as 
soon as I have emptied this we shall go 
for more." 

'^ You will not have so much time to plaj 
when 70a go to school/' said Jane. 

*^ I daresay not," said Harry ; " but, 
you know, I am getting older, and must 
have more to do ;" and Harry drew him- 
self up proudly. 

« Well," said Mary, « I should not like 
to have any more lessons to do just now; 
but perhaps when I am as old as you, 
.Harry, I may like to have some." 

" I don't mean," said Harry, " that I 
shall like to have less time to play and 
more to learn ; but all boys have a good 
deal to do when they grow old, and so 
must I also. There is one good thing," 
continued Harry, ^^ that Mr Thompson does 
not flog much." 

" I am very glad of that," said Maiy; 
" I should not like him to flog you, Harry." 

" Who is to feed the pigeons when you 
go to school?" said Charlie. 
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" I will feed them myself," said Hany, 
'^ and you shall help me. I do not go to 
school imtil nine o'clock, and I come back 
at half-past twelve, so yon see we can feed 
them before I go away and after I come 
back; and mind, Charlie, that you are 
never to go to the pigeon-house unless I 
am here." 

"O yes!" said CharUe. 

" Did you see Robert Wilson's pony," 
said Mary, ^^ when you were at Ardmore 
on Saturday?" 

" Yes," said Harry, " and it is a beau- 
tifol Utile Shetland pony, quite brown, 
with such a nice long taiL I had a short 
ride, but Eobert Wilson would not let me 
ride long, and he tried to push me off, 
because I did not come down immediately. 
I never saw such a spoiled boy." 

" How old is he ?" said Jane. 

" Nearly nine years old," said Hairy, 
" and such a baby 1 When we were going 
into the house, he tripped over a stone and 
fell, and hurt himself a little ; but if you 
had heard how he roared I Then at tea, I 
never saw such a boy. If we were to 
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behave like him, we shoald be sent oat of 
the room directly." 

" What did he do?" said Charlie. 

'^ He got some bread and butter, and 
would not eat it unless his mamma put 
some preserves on it. He would not wait 
till the cake was handed to him, but 
stretched across grandpapa's cup and plate 
for a piece, and emptied the whole cup of 
tea on the table. His papa was very angry, 
and told him never to do that again ; but, 
not two minutes after, he stretched over 
for another piece of cake, only grandpapa 
lifted his cup out of the way." 

" What a tiresome boy ! " said Jane. 

" Well, you are to have him to tea next 
Saturday," said Harry. 

" Surely you are jesting," said Mary. 

" No, indeed," said Harry. " His 
mamma said that she would like him to 
get well acquainted with us, and that, if 
we had no engagement, she would send 
him over in the afternoon, and so, I sup- 
pose, we shall have him." 

" How sorry I am ! " said Mary. 

" What a pity ! " said Jane and Charlie. 
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" Never mind/' ^aid Hany ; " we must 
do our best with him. This is the last 
barrowM of gravel that we shall take, 
and then we shall go to the pigeon- 
house." 

^^ There is Snap waiting outside the 
garden gate/' said Jane ; ^^ shall I let 
him in ? " 

" No, no," said Mary, " he must not 
get in. He does a great deal of mischief. 
He rolls on his back on the flower-beds^ 
and scratches holes in them' — he must 
wait until we are ready to go to th6 
orchard." 

" Now let us put our wheel-barrows and 
spades away," said Harry, " and go to the 
pigeons." 

When one o'clock arrived^ Miss Lind- 
say said to Agnes and Caroline that it was 
time to put away their lessons. " You 
had better go out for three-quarters of an 
hour," she continued. " We are to have 
dinner now at two o'clock, to suit Mr 
Thompson's hours ; and you may all come 
in when you hear the bell that rings five 
ininutes before dinner." 

g2 
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" Children," said Agnes, when she and 
Caroline had reached the pigeon-honse) 
" what have you been about ? Look at 
your frock, Mary; you must have been 
carrying earth in it." 

" No, I did not carry any earth," said 
Mary ;* " I only carried some gravel, and 
I did not know that it was wet ; when the 
place is dry, the dirt will all rub out." 

" That dirt will never come out until it 
is washed," said Agnes ; " and you had 
that frock clean this morning. I never 
saw such a dirty child." 

" I can't help it now," said Mary. 

" But why did you not put on the large 
overall that you have for the garden?" 
said Agnes. 

^^ Because, Agnes, it is so warm to-day 
— much warmer than last week." 

" I wonder what Ann will say to you," 
continued her sister. ^^ She said this 
morning that she never knew such an un- 
tidy little girl ; you went out and left ever 
so many things lying on our room floor." 

" Well, Agnes," said Mary, " I wish 
you would not find fault so often — I don't 
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like you to "be always speaking in that 
way ; Aunt Edith will speak to me about 
my frock, but you need not say any- 
thing." 

" But I am your elder sister," said 
Agnes, ^^ and I ought to take some care 
of you." 

" So you should," said Harry ; " but 
you need not find fault quite so often. 
You will be as bad as Ann very soon. 
She would not let me down stairs to-day 
until she had brushed my hair, although it 
was well enough brushed before, and she 
rapped me so hard with the brush." 

" Harry," said Agnes, " you are very 
provoking to talk in that way, just as if I 
was always scolding and finding fault ! " 

" And so you are, pretty often," said 
Harry ; " I wish you would leave us alone. 
We never meddle with you. What does 
it signify about a frock being a little dirty? 
— ^it will wash." 

" Come away," said Caroline to Agnes ; 
" don't say anything more ; let us take a 
walk round the garden* You had better 
come with us," said Agnes to the three 
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youngest children ; " you will only make 
yourselves dirty playing there, and it will 
soon be dinner-time." 

" They are going to stay here," said 
Harry ; " leave us alone, Agnes ; if you 
would come and play quietly with us, we 
would be glad to have you; but if you are 
to find fault, you had better go away." 

Agnes turned away. 

"• Oh ! Harry," said Caroline, " you are 
not kind to Agnes." 

" What is this, my dear children ? " said 
Mr Lindsay, who now approached. " What 
is the matter ? " 

Mary, Jane, and Charlie were standing 
together. Harry stood by himself looking 
angry, and Caroline and Agnes had turned 
to go away, when their grandpapa's voice 
stopped them. 

" What is the matter ? " continued Mr 
Lindsay. " I heard your voices, not with 
the most pleasant tone imaginable, and 
some of you look quite cross. I am afraid 
you have been quarrelling." 

The children were silent, and boked at 
each other. 
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" Were you all quarrelling ? " said Mr 
Lindsay. 

" Not Caroline^ or Jane^ or Charlie," 
said Hany. 

" Then you were, with your sisters, 
Harry ? I am sorry that you should set 
such a bad example to Charlie, and very 
grieved that you should do what you well 
know to be wrong." 

" Grandpapa," said Agnes, " it was my 
fault at first. I began. I found fault with 
Mary for having dirtied her frock, and I 
said too much. Then Mary got a little 
cross, and when Harry spoke to me and 
laughed at me, I got very cross indeed, and 
spoke angrily." ^ 

*' But I vms very angry too," said Harry. 
** I did not mean at first to vex Agnes ; 
but I was angry with her for finding fault 
with Mary so much." 

^* You have been all in fault," said their 
grandpapa ; " and, indeed, in quarrelling, 
it is always so ; but I am glad to see that 
you are candid, and that you do not lay the 
blame on each other. It is, however, bad 
enough as it is, to see brothers and sisters 
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quarrelling. If you were heathen chil- 
dren, who had never heard of God, never 
known that the Lord Jesus commands us 
to love each other, I should be less aston- 
ished ; but 70U have not ignorance as an 
excuse. You know well that it is sinfiil 
to quarrel, and I am very sorry to see that, 
instead of trying to get the better of evil 
tempers — instead of trying to help each 
other to do right — ^you have to-day been 
helping each other to do wrong." 

" Oh, grandpapa ! " said Harry, " surely 
not." 

^^ Did you try to help Agnes to recover 
her lost temper ? " said Mr Lindsay. " Nay, 
did you even leave her to find out of her- 
self that she had done wrong ? Did you 
not rather laugh at her, and so provoke 
her to feel more angry, and to speak more 
crossly?" 

" I did, indeed," said Harry. 

" And you, Agnes, instead of trying to 
conquer the feeling of anger that rose in 
your heart, gave way to it ; and how fiur 
the quarrel might have proceeded had I 
not come, I do not know." 
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" I meant to go away, grandpapa/' said 
Agnes ^ '^ and I had jmat turned when you 
came to us." 

" You should have done so at first — or, 
better still, when you found yourself in- 
clined to find fault, you should have con- 
sidered whether it might not have been 
better to delay your reproof, or not to 
administer it at all. It is very easy to say 
unkind words and to quarrel, but when 
an unkind word is said, it cannot be un- 
said; when a wrong thing is done, no 
power on earth can undo it. There is One 
whose blood can take away all sin — the 
Lord Jesus Christ — and He is willing to 
forgive all that come to Him ; but, although 
willing to forgive sin, it is tibie abominable 
thing which He hates; and His children 
— those whom He forgives — must not love 
their sins." 

" I am sure I don't like quarrelling," 
said Harry ; " we are far happier when 
we don't quarrel." 

^^ I am sure you are," said his grand- 
papa ; " but if you don't like quarrelling, 
why do you quarrel?" 
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" It often begins," said Harry, " with a 
little thing not worth speaking about, and 
then we get angry and speak crossly." 

" Just so," said Mr Lindsay ; " you see 
the beginning of sin is like letting out 
water. If you make ever so small a hole 
in a dam, the water will speedily force its 
way through, and break down the bank; 
and if you begin by allowing one cross 
word and one angry speech, presently 
there comes in a whole flood of sin." 

" Then we should try against quarrelling 
at the beginning," said Mary. 

" You should, indeed," said Mr Lindsay. 
*^ You would call that man foolish w' '^ 
should see a small hole in an embankmt 
and neglect to stop it up, because no great 
quantity of water came through?" 

" Yes, indeed," said Harry ; " for the 
bank would soon be broken down." 

" Far more foolish," said Mr Lindsay, 
" are those children who think angry words 
and looks small things. I am much afraid 
you will soon have a habit of quarrelling." 

^^ Oh I dear grandpapa," said all the 
children, " surely not^ how dreadful! — ^we 
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love each other too much to have a habit 
of quarrelling." 

" You may thinh so now/' said Mr 
Lindsay ; " but your love to each other 
was not strong enough to-day to keep you 
from quarrelling ; and it may not be strong 
enough to-morrow, or the next day, or the 
next ; and you know that a habit of quar- 
relling is made up of separate acts of quar- 
relling, and it may very soon be entirely 
formed in you." 

" What must we do, grandpapa?" said 
Harry. 

" You must have something stronger 
than love towards each other," said Mr 
Lindsay. " You must love the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Nothing less than love to Him 
will do. If you love the Lord Jesus, you 
will be afraid to disobey and sorry to 
grieve Him ; for you know He says, ^ If 
ye love me, keep my commandments.' 
But we cannot love the Lord Jesus unless 
the Holy Spirit change our hearts. Our 
hearts are by nature sinful, and cold, and 
hard. We love many things, but we do 
not love God. It is the Holy Spirit alone 
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who can change these oar hard hearts, and 
make us love God. We have no power of 
ourselves to do it. So, dear children, 70a 
must praj to God that He may send the 
Holy Spirit to change your hearts. He 
has himself promised to do so. He says, 
in Ezek. xxxvi. 26, ^ A new heart will I 
give you, and a new spirit will I put within 
you ; and I will take away the stony heart 
out of your flesh, and I will give you an 
heart of flesh. And I will put my Spirit 
within you, and cause you to walk in my 
Statutes.' Ask the Lord to put His Spirit 
within you, and cause you to walk in His 
ways." 

<< We will, grandpapa," said the children. 

'^ Sit down, then, on the grass, dear 
children," said Mr Lindsay, ^^ and I shall 
talk to you for a short time." 

The children all sat down, some close by 
their grandpapa, others opposite to him. 

« What is it," said Mr Lindsay, looking 
round on them — ^^ what is it that causes 
most unhappiness in this world? Look 
back upon your own short lives — ^have not 
you sometimes been unhappy?" 
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" Yes," said the children. 

" What most frequently caused the un- 
happiness? was it not doing wrong?" 

" I don't know," said Mary ; " I have 
sometimes felt very unhappy when the 
rain came on just as we were about to set 
off on some very nice expedition." 

" I am not sure that it was grief only 
that you felt," said her grandpapa. " If 
you had not felt a little angry at the com^ 
ing of the rain, you could not have felt so 
very unhappy. You will find, if you search 
into your own hearts, that sin is the great 
cause of unhappiness." 

" Then, if we could be always good," 
said Caroline, ^' we should be always 
happy?" 

'^ At least the greatest cause of unhappi- 
ness would be removed," said Mr Lindsay. 
"What was it that made Adam and Eve 
so happy in the garden of Eden?" 

" I suppose it was because they were 
perfectly good," said Agnes. 

" Yes," said her grandpapa ; " when 
God made Adam and Eve, he said, ' Let 
us make man in our image,' and man's 
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being made in the image of God means, 
that his soul was made holy as God is 
holy, and so man was perfectly happy. 
But when Adam and Eve sinned, they 
lost the image of God — they lost their 
holiness and their happiness also." 

'^ But could one sin make all that change, 
grandpapa?" said Harry. 

" It could," said Mr Lindsay. " One 
sin exposes us to God^s anger, and deserves 
punishment : one sin defiles the soul, and 
the soul that was defiled with sin had lost 
the image of God. But that image may 
be again restored, and it is restored to all 
who seek it ; for a new heart is the love of 
holiness given back, and the hatred of sin ; 
with this difierence, that the old evil nature 
still remains in us, and is never entirely 
removed in this world. The more the evil 
nature is subdued, and the more holiness 
we have, the happier we are." 

" Is nobody ever bom now with a good 
heart," said Mary — " a heart like Adam's 
before he sinned? Had you a wicked 
heart, grandpapa ? " 

" Yes," said her grandpapa ; " for no 
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one has ever been bom free from sin since 
the time of x^dam, except the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and He was God as well as man." 

" But I cannot think of you doing any 
wrong things, grandpapa/' said Hany, 
" or Aunt Edith either. Were you ever 
out of temper when you were a little boy, 
grandpapa?" 

" Yes," said Mr Lindsay, " I was. I 
had a kind mother who used to talk to me, 
and tell me how sinful it was to be angry, 
and pray with me, and punish me too ; for 
when people will not try to amend, they 
must be punished. I have talked to you 
to-day, but if you do not try to do better, 
I must punish you when you quarrel." 

" I wish you would tell us a story about 
yourself, grandpapa," said Harry, " and 
about what your mother did to make you 
better." 

" I have not time just now," said Mr 
Lindsay, " but if you come to me after tea, 
I will tell you something of my early 
years." 

" There is the dinner bell," said the 
children ; " we must all go in." 

h2 
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After dinner Mr Lindsay and Harry 
walked to Mr Thompson's. The children 
did not return to their lessons for half an 
hour. Caroline and Agnes went down to 
the river-side to look for some white peb- 
bles for their gardens, the two little girls 
took their dolls to the garden, and Charlie 
busied himself in digging and arranging 
a heap of gravel that the gardener had 
brought up for the walks. 

Caroline and Agnes began to talk of 
their lessons, and Caroline expressed great 
admiration for her aunt as a teacher. 

^^ I am afraid that I am not so industri- 
ous as you are, Agnes," continued she, 
'^ I get so soon tired of anything. I was 
so tired before aunt let us go away to- 
day, although I did not like to say any- 
thing." 

^^ But this was the first day," said 
Agnes. ^^ I feel always more tired and 
idle after having had some holidays 
than when we have been working regu- 
larly. The only thing I should like to 
leave out sometimes, is practising, for, 
although I like music, I don't like regu- 
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lax practising; but Aunt Edith says I 
should be sorry afterwards if I gave up 
music now, and I don't wish to give it 
up ; but I am terribly tired of scales and 
exercises." 

'^ I donH dislike practising at all," said 
Caroline, " but I don't care much for his- 
tory or dry books. I like reading, but not 
all kinds of reading." 

" But we must read history," said 
Agnes. 

^' I think it would be a good plan," said 
Caroline, " if we helped one another. I 
could help you with your music, in writing 
your scales, and you could help me a little 
with some other things." 

" So I could," said Agnes. 

" Another thing," said Caroline, " that 
I wish to speak about, is the rising in the 
morning. I should be afraid that grand- 
papa would not be pleased if I were late, 
but I do not like getting up in the morn- 
ing quite so early as you do here." 

" There is no help for it here," said 
Agnes ; ^^ we must get up, and, like the 
lessons, you will get accustomed to it." 
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^^ I am 80 tonnented with Jane/' said 
Caroline, " she is not the least of a sleepy- 
head in the morning. I believe she must 
have been awake at five o'clock to-day, for 
she awoke me to tell me that some birds 
were singing outside the window ; and so 
they were, and making a great noise. I 
told her to be quiet and sleep, but after 
that I heard her singing, and I had no 
more sleep, you may suppose. I must 
have the shutters closed to-night." 

Agnes laughed. ^^ I wish," she said, 
" that Mary would awake as easily. She 
sleeps so soundly in the morning, that I 
am obliged to shake her to make her get 
up in time. Have you got a sufficient 
number of pebbles, Caroline ? " 

" Yes," said Caroline, " I think we had 
better leave off gathering now." 

<< We have not time to take them to our 
gardens now," said Agnes ; ^^ let us leave 
them in a basin of water until we have 
learned our lessons. We can take them 
up to our own rooms, and thep go to the 
school-room." 

^^ I hope these children are not to 
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learn their lessons beside us/' said Caro- 
line. 

" No," said their aunt, who met them at 
the door, " they are coming to me in the 
drawing-room, and you and Agnes may 
practise and learn your lessons in the 
school-room. If you are busy, you may 
have all finished a short time after tea, and 
be ready for grandpapa's story. I don't 
think that he and Harry will be home 
before tea. Grandpapa talked of walking 
home by the manse, as he wished to see 
Mr Cameron. So now be ready, and get 
all finished. When you go up stairs, 
Agnes, ask Ann, if you please, to look for 
the children in the garden, and to send 
them to me in the drawing-room." 

" I suppose," said Mr Lindsay, after tea, 
" that you are very anxious to hear how 
Harry and I got on to-day at Mr Thomp- 
son's. Harry is to go to Mr Thompson 
every morning at nine, and remain until 
one ; he then comes home for two hours, 
and returns to -school in the afternoon, 
where he is to remain from three till 
five." 
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^^ I am to learn mj French lessons at 
home," said Harry, ^^ as well as some 
others ; and I am glad of that, for Aunt 
Edith will explain the rules." 

" I shall be very happy to do so," said 
his aunt, " and I hope you are to be very- 
attentive at school." 

" I hope so," said Mr Lindsay. " Mr 
Thompson made Harry read a little Latin, 
and he finds him not so far advanced as 
some of the other boys of the same age ; 
but a little steady attention on Harry's 
part will enable him to make up to the 
others, and go along pleasantly with them. 
I have brought a list of the books required, 
and we mmt look this evening amongst 
the school-books— perhaps we may have 
them all. I know we have some of them." 

" Shall I go to school when I am older?" 
said Charlie. 

^^ I hope so," said his grandpapa; ^' but 
you must be busy now with your aunt, for 
little boys who cannot read and spell 
English well must not learn Latin. Let 
me see how very attentive you will be at 
your lessons, and when you are able to 
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read well, I will give jou a nice little Bible 
of your own." 

" To take to church?" said Charlie. 

^^ Tes, to take to church, and to use at 
prayers, and to read by yourself; it is 
such a nice thing to be able to read the 
Bible." 

" When are you going to tell ns the 
story, grandpapa ? " said Mary. 

« Presently," said Mr Lindsay; « but 
I am afraid that the evening is rather too 
cool for an old gentleman like me to sit 
out of doors — I must tell it to you in the 
house." 

^^ It would be a good plan," said Mary, 
" if we were to go out for a little, for we 
have to help Harry to feed the pigeons, 
and we could have the story before bed- 
time." 

" That will suit me exactly," said Mr 
Lindsay. ^^ I have a letter to write, and 
some books to arrange." 

^^ And we have our lessons to finish," 
said Agnes ; ^^ so come and tell us, Mary, 
when grandpapa is ready." 

In a short time the younger children 
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returned to the house, and Agnes and 
Caroline were called to hear grandpapa's 
story. Mary took a piece of muslin to 
hem; Jane also had some work; even 
Harry occupied himself with a net which 
he wae making for a small fruit-tree. They 
all sat down near their grandfather, Charlie 
cross-legged on the floor, and the others 
on stools and chairs. Agnes and Caroline 
were working with their aunt at some 
clothes for the poor. Mr Lindsay began 
his story. 

" You asked me, my dear children, if I 
had ever been out of temper when I was a 
little boy. I told you that I had, and that 
I had a kind mother, who talked to me 
about the sinfulness of anger, and prayed 
with me, ^nd tried to make me do better; 
but you know that it is only God who can 
change our hearts, and so I went on for 
some time without getting the better of my 
evil temper. I had no brothers, but three 
sisters; and at the time of which I am 
going to tell, my mother and her children 
(for my father was dead) lived in a pretty 
village in the south of England." 
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" Was it like the village here?" said 
Harry. 

" Not much," said Mr Lindsay; " the 
houses were all larger and neater; they 
were all thatched, and stood in the midst 
of pretty gardens and orchards ; and close 
by the village there were green shady 
lanes, bordered by tall elm-trees. There 
was an old church in the village that had 
been built many hundred years before, and 
an old farm-house close to the chm'ch, with 
old-fashioned windows, and curious little 
panes of glass. I used often to stand and 
look at them. It was a pretty country 
village, and it was very near the banks of 
the Severn, a large river, which you know 
flows through great part of Wales. We 
could see the coast of Wales on the oppo- 
site side. I must tell you that the river 
was very broad at the place where we 
lived. In the fine days in summer, the 
riyer looked very blue, and when it was 
quite calm, we saw the shadow of the ships 
that were on it reflected in the water. 
My mother often took us to walk by the 
side of the river, where we could see the 

I 
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beautifhl blue water. We coald see the 
mouth of the Wye, a river which joins the 
Severn, although it was a great way off. 
My mother taught my sisters, but 1 went 
to the clergyman of the village, who had a 
few boys in his house who came from dis- 
tant places ; and for more than a year he 
taught me. 

" I used to be very busy, and got a good 
deal of pmise for my lessons; but I did 
not control my temper, and at home I was 
often cross and unkind to my sisters. Yet 
if any one had asked if I loved them, or 
loved my mother, I would have answered 
at once. Yes, to be sure I do ; but my love 
did not keep me irom vexing my mother, 
and from being reaUy unkind to my sis- 
ters. 

^^ One day I had got into a sad passion 
with my youngest sister, because she had 
removed a book out of my room which I 
required; and because I did not at once 
find it, the first time I saw her afterwards 
I spoke very angrily to her, and said so 
many unkind words that she began to 
weep. I could not help feeling that I was 
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wrong ; and when my mother, who heard 
the loud sounds, came to us, she desired 
me to go to my own room, and said that 
she would come and talk to me. 

" When she came to me, she shut the 
""door gently, and with a very grave face 
came and sat down on a chair beside me. 
* My little boy,' she said, ^ I am deeply 
grieved ; instead of becoming better, your 
temper is becoming worse and worse. Even 
the servants notice it. I overheard one of 
them say to the other, that she could not 
put up with you any longer, and that she 
would be obliged to leave me. I should 
be sorry to part with her for any reason, 
because I believe her to be a faithful ser- 
vant — but how deeply grieved I am to 
think that my little son is the cause of it I 

" * Tour sisters, also, instead of being 
glad to see you come home from school^ 
are beginning not to care about your ar- 
rival ; and I can think of no other reason 
for the change than this, that you find fault 
so often. I believe that they love you, but 
I am sure they cannot think that you love 
them.' 
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" * But, mother/ I said, bursting into 
tears, ^I do love them, and I love you 
too.' 

" ' Well,' said my mother, ^ I believe 
that you love us, but the evil habit of anger 
is now so strong, that it is much stronge/ 
than your love to us — ^stronger a great deal 
than your sense 'of right and wrong; for 
although you know that it is wrong to be 
passionate, you still go on indulging your 
anger. Evil habits are like chains, and 
every time we sin, we add a new link to 
the chain, till, by and by, we are com- 
pletely bound, and we feel as if we could 
not do right. You know,' continued my 
mother, ^ that you have often promised me 
to try to overcome your habit of anger, 
but you have not done so, and now it has 
become a great deal stronger; for evil 
habits are never standing still — they are 
either getting weaker or stronger.' 

" ^ Dear mother,' I said, ^ sometimes 
I try not to be angry; this morning I 
thought to myself that I would try not to 
be angry the whole day ; but when I could 
not find the book, I forgot everything else.' 
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" * And you spoke so unkindly to your 
sister^ and said you were sure that she had 
taken away the book to tease you, and 
when she said she had not, you contra- 
dicted her.' 

' " * I did not think of what I was saying,' 
I said ; ^ I am ashamed to think that I said 
such things/ 

" ' And yet you did so/ said my mother. 
' The Bible says that " he that hath no 
i^ule over his own spirit, is like a city that 
is broken down, and without walls." Sup- 
posing it to be a time of war, in those 
days when towns had walls around them, 
what would be the condition of a city 
without walls ?' 

" ' I don't know, mother,' T said* 

" ^ Don't you think,' said my mother, 
Hhat the enemy could get into that city 
to kill and destroy, if there were no walls 
and bars to keep any one out ? Such is 
the condition of passionate people — they 
have no rule over their own spirit, and so 
the great enemy, the devil, gets an easy 
entrance into their souls, and tempts them 

i2 
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to do many things which they would not 
otherwise do. I don't think you would 
have spoken to your sister as you did, if 
you had been calm.' 

" ^ No, indeed, mother,' I said. 

" ^ When God gave us the use of rea- 
son,' continued my mother, ^ He gave us 
a great blessing. What a grief it would 
be to us, if God were to take away your 
reason, as He has done that of many people! 
Then, think what a grief it must be to me^ 
when I see you almost every day willingly 
giving up the use of your reason, although 
it be for a short time only, and speaking, 
like a mad child, things that you would 
never think of saying at any other time. 
Anger has often been called a short mad- 
ness, and it is truly so. It is worse than 
madness— it is a great sin, and leads to 
many other sins. It was probably in a lit 
of passion that Cain killed Abel, and thus 
became the first murderer ; and since that 
time, how many people have lost their lives, 
how many people have become murderers, 
because they never learned to control their 
passions I ' 
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'* ^ But, mother/ I said, ^ I never could 
kill anybody/ 

" * Is your heart any better than the 
hearts of your fellow-creatures?' said my 
mother ; ' will not evil habits indulged by 
you lead to the same consequences as when 
indulged by other people ? Besides, people 
may be accounted guilty of the sin of mur- 
der without ever killing any one. Hear 
what God says, "Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer ; and ye know that 
no murderer hath eternal life abiding in 
him." Now, you know that the word 
brother in the Bible most frequently means 
a fellow-creature ; and when you are in a 
passion with any one, for the time you 
hate him. This is a terrible, but a true 
word, my dear boy,' continued my mother, 
and she again repeated the text. 

" I had never before felt so sorry; and as 
the tears fell, she said, * Do you feel now, 
my son, that you need strength greater 
than your own to overcome sin? You tell 
me that this very morning you resolved not 
to be angry, and yet how little power such 
a resolution had to keep you from anger ! ' 
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" ^ What muflt I do, mother?' I said. 

" ' You must pray to God to make you 
feel your need of His help— to make you 
feel that you have no strength to do what 
is right, and a£ik earnestly that He would 
change your heart by His Holy Spirit — 
that He would make you one of His chil- 
dren — ^and that He would give you the 
holy dispositions of a child of God. Tou 
must not pray once or twice only, and 
give up; but you must pray often, and 
God will certainly hear your prayers. Ask 
Him to take away your sins for Jesus 
Christ's sake. God is willing to hear all 
who come to Him by Jesus Christ/ 

^^ My mother then knelt down with me 
and prayed; and leaving me, she said I 
had better stay where I was, and think 
over what she had said to me. 

^^ I did so, and did not go down stairs 
for some time. It pleased God to bleSs 
what my mother said to me that day; and 
although I had many a sore struggle, yet 
I learned to seek for help from God< My 
mother encouraged me, and told me that 
instead of having a habit of getting an- 
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giy I should have a habit of being pa- 
tient. 

" I give you this short account of some 
of my early days, because I heard such 
unseemly quarrelling to-day, and because 
I wish you to do as I did, and seek help 
from God; for there is no other way in 
which we can properly overcome anything 
that is evil." 

" I wish you would tell us a little more 
about yourself, grandpapa," said Mary, 
" after you gave up being angry." 

" Perhaps, then, I may find a little more 
to tell you," said Mr Lindsay. " My 
mother had a flower-garden, which she 
kept in order herself with very little assist- 
ance. We used to help her to weed it, 
and she told us a great deal about the 
flowers of the different countries from 
which they came, and she often bade us 
observe how beautifully they were formed 
Rud coloured. It was then that I learned 
to love flowers; and even now, when I look 
at a moss-rose, or feel the sweet odour of 
wallflower, I think I hear my mother's 
voice, as she used to sit with us around 
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her in the garden, either discoursing to ns 
about the flowers, or telling us of Him who 
made them all. Soon after the. day of 
which I told jou, when mj mother spoke 
to me so seriously, she became ill, and was 
confined to the house for a fortnight. She, 
however, got better, and we were told one 
evening, that if the next day were fine, she 
was to be allowed to go out for a short time 
to the garden. We were all very glad; but 
that evening, when my sisters and I looked 
at our mother's flower-beds, we thought 
that she would not have much pleasure in 
looking at them. During the fortnight 
that she had been confined to the house, 
we had first a good deal of rain, and then 
a great deal of sunshine, so that, if th^ 
flowers grew fast, the weeds grew stronger. 
Large plants of groundsel overtopped the 
mignonette, poppies grew amongst the rose- 
bushes, and quantities of chickweed filled 
other places. 

^^ After a great deal of consultation, we 
agreed to get up very early in the morn- 
ing to weed the flower-beds, and have 
everything neat for our mother's walk. 
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About five o'clock next morning we were 
in the garden — my sisters with hoes and 
rakes, while I brought a large wheel-bar- 
row for the weeds. We did not find the 
weeds difficult to take out ; but we could 
not manage for some time to make the 
beds very smooth. 

" At last it was all finished, and the 
garden looked very well. It was the first 
morning that our mother had come down 
stairs to breakfast for more than a fort- 
night ; but we had finished our work be- 
fore breakfast, and had washed our hands, 
for the hands had been used quite as much 
as hoes. 

" After breakfast, our mother prepared 
to go out early, before the day became too 
hot. She said to us that she was afraid 
that her garden would be in sad disorder ; 
' for you know,' she continued, ^ that weeds 
are like bad habits — ^if left alone, they are 
always growing.' 

" We said nothing, but went out with 
her; and how we did enjoy her look of 
pleased surprise, when she saw the neat, 
tidy, flower-beds 1 How glad we were 
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that we had risen early, when my mother 
turned to us and called us her dear chil- 
dren, and thanked us fo^ thinking of her 
happiness ! I gathered some roses and 
mignonette for her, and when she took 
them from me, she said, ' These flowers 
give me more pleasure than almost any 
flowers I ever had, for I haye the happi- 
ness of knowing that my little boy has 
made some progress in overcoming an evil 
habit; and I trust he will go on, and 
never stop in trying to overcome evil in 
himself.' What a happy morning that 
was! 

" Very soon my mother was able to go 
out as usual, and one Saturday afternoon 
we begged her to have tea on the grass- 
plot opposite the house. It was my birth- 
day, and all the afternoon we were busy 
gathering fruit, arranging it, and orna- 
menting it with leaves. 

'^ My sisters arranged the cups and 
saucers, while I brought chairs, and carried 
some of the heavier articles. A plate of 
bread and butter fell on the grass, but was 
gathered up without much damage to the 
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bread. The cream was overset in the 
sugar-basin, but all was again arranged^ 
and we sat down to tea. My mother praised 
everything, and looked so pleased, that we 
were happy also. 

" After tea, my mother sent me to the 
parlonr for a brown paper parcel, and 
opening it, took out a beautiful Bible, in 
which she had written my name. How 
many times I thanked her for the Bible I 
Each of my dear sisters gave me some- 
thing — one a book, another a knife, and 
the youngest a small pocket-book. 

" We had many happy days after that, 
and I found that we were always happiest 
when we tried to please God, and were 
kind to each other. 

" I hope, dear children, that you will 
do as my mother advised me to do — ask 
God to change your hearts, and help you 
to do His will. 

« Never think that anything wrong is a 
little sin, but try against all sin. Love 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and so you will be 
happy in this world, and happy in the 
world to come. 
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" Now I think it must be tiirie for bed 
— at least for some of you." 

^^ Yes/' said Aunt Edith, looking at the 
clock on the chimney-piece ; ^* it is twenty 
minutes past eight." 
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CHAPTER IV, 

"Where does Uncle Frank Kve?" said 
Jane to her aunt, one or two evenings 
afterwards ; " does he come often here?" 

" Uncle Frank lives in town, a great 
manj miles from this, and he cannot come 
here every day ; but he always comes on 
Saturday, and sometimes on Friday even- 
iBg." 

" Then will he come next Saturday?" 
said Jane. 

" I hope so," said her aunt. 

"I am very glad that he will be here 
when that tiresome Robert Wilson is at 
tea," said Mary ; " for we shall get Uncle 
Frank to come out with us, and Robert 
Wilson will be a little ashamed to behave 
rudely to us." 

" I am not very sure of thai," said 
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Harry ; ^^ he did not feel ashamed of 
emptying grandpapa's cap of tea." 

'^ I think such bad boys should be tied 
up/' said Mary. 

^^ And what should be done to little 
girls who do wrong?" said Miss Lindsay. 

" Oh, aunt," said Mary, " we never do 
such things as Bobert Wilson does." 

^^ I should hope not," said her aunt; 
" you would be more to blame than he." 

" Why, aunt?" said Mary. 

'' Because grandpapa and I have always 
tried to teach you what is right. We 
never allow you to acquire bad habits, and 

selfish; but no one takes pains to teach 
Bobert Wilson, and we need not be sur- 
prised that he behaves so iU. You will 
not, however, have him alone on Satur- 
day. I wrote to the manse to*day to ask 
Mrs Cameron to allow Ellen, and James, 
and Johnnie to spend Saturday here; and 
she has promised, if the day is* fine, to 
allow them to come." 

" I am very glad," said Mary ; " you 
will like them very much, Jane. We 
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shall have some capital games on Satur- 
day." 

" Don't think too much about Satur- 
day," said Harry ; " perhaps it may rain, 
as it does to-night, or something may keep 
the Camerons from coming." 

^^ Perhaps it may be a beautiful day, 
Harry," said Mary ; " tibere is no use in 
thinking about rain." 

" When will grandpapa's birthday be?" 
said Harry. 

" Not for nearly three weeks," said 
Miss Lindsay. 

" Three weeks is a long time," said 
Mary; "Jane would have time to make 
something for grandpapa's birthday." 

" What could I make, aunt ?" said Jane. 

" I don't know, my dear, unless you 
made a little mat for a glass of water. I 
will give you canvas and worsted, and 
teach you the stitch, and when the little 
mat ia finished, we shall have it lined." 

" But do you think I can have it 
finished in time?" said Jane. 

" If you are tolerably industrious, you 
may j for it need not be very large. Come 

k3 
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with me now, and we shall look for some 
worsteds." 

Miss Lindsay opened a small press be- 
low one of the book-cases, and bronght 
ont a basket filled with yarioos oolonred 
wools. Many were the opinions given 
with regard to the different shades, and at 
last the shades of green and scarlet were 
chosen. 

^^ I think I mnst give jou a bit of 
Penelope canvas," said Miss Lindsay ; 
^' yon will find it easiar to work than the 
other. Let ns sit down near this window 
and begin ; I see that Caroline and Agnes 
are both busy." 

^^ If you give me the wools, aunt," said 
Harry, ^ I will wind them for you." 

" Then you must wind them very 
loosely, Harry," said his aunt, ^^ because 
the wOTSted stretches when it is dragged 
tight, and becomes too thin." 

'^ Did people work worsted work long 
ago?" said Agnes. 

" Yes," said her aunt, *^vcry long ago. 
Do you not remember reading some m> 
count of the Bayeux tapestry, in which 
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weie represented the chief events of the 
Norman conquest? But embroideiy with 
silk and other materials is much more 
ancient than the time of the Bayeux 
tapestry. In the time of Moses^ about 
three thousand years ago, the people of 
Assyria and Egjrpt must have been well 
acquainted with embroidery. When the 
children of Israel were wandering in the 
wilderness, Grod commanded them to make 
a tabernacle for his worship. The chil- 
dren of Israel, you know, moved from 
place to place, and lived in tents, which 
they could easily move from one spot to 
another. The tabernacle was a large and 
very beautiful tent, in which were kept 
the ark of the covenant, of which we have 
read lately, the altar of incense, the table 
of shew-bread, and other things. The 
tabernacle was covered with beautiful 
curtains of cunning work, as the Bible 
says — that means ingenious or clever 
work — 'SO that people must have been 
well acquainted with needlework ; and, in 
the account of the priests' garments, we 
are told that the ephod or robe of the 
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high priest was made of gold, blue, purple, 
scarlet, and fine twined linen ; so, probably 
the robe itself was linen, embroidered with 
those beautiful colours. The girdle of the 
ephod was of the same materials, gold, 
blue, purple, and scarlet embroidery on 
fine linen. We are told that they beat 
the gold into thin plates, and cut it into 
wire, to work it in the blue, and purple, 
and scarlet, and fine twined linen. Cut- 
ting it into wire was making it like gold 
thread." 

^^ Tell us something more, if you please, 
aunt," said Agnes. 

^^ For some time after the children of 
Israel reached the land of Canaan, you 
know they were governed by judges ; and, 
in a passage in the book of Judges which 
relates to that time, we learn that embroi-< 
dery was not only practised, but that em- 
broidered garments were much prized. 
When the mother of Sisera (a Canaanitish 
general, who was defeated by the Israel- 
ites) looked out of her window to watch 
for the return of her son, she tried to com- 
fort herself by supposing that Sisera would 
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soon return, and bring with him, as spoil 
taken from the enemj, divers colours of 
needlework meet or proper for the necks 
of them that take the spoil. From this 
passage we learn that such needlework 
was considered very precious. When the 
prophet Ezekiel, long afterwards, pro- 
phesied of the fall of Tyre (a great trading 
city in ancient times), he mentions fine 
linen with broidered work from Egypt, 
probably such as was used for the priests' 
garments by the Israelites many hundred 
years before. In the same chapter, the 
27th of Ezekiel, he mentions broidered 
work as part of the merchandise of Tyre." 

« Tyre was a veiy famous city in an- 
cient times, was it not ? " said Caroline. 

" Yes," said her aunt. " The Phoeni- 
ciaus, the greatest of whose cities Tyre 
was, were, unlike most of the early na- 
tions, a commercial people. Their country 
was not large enough of itself to support a 
great population, being a narrow stripe of 
land on the north-western coast of Canaan, 
the country of the Israelites. They built 
cities on l^e coast, first Sidon, and after- 
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wards Tyre, which became more renowned 
than Sidon, with many otherg ; but of all 
their cities, Tyre was the most renowned. 
The Phoenicians were celebrated, among 
other things, for their beautiful dyes. Ty- 
rian purple is mentioned by many ancient 
authors, and was held in great esteem," 

" Did they not make kings' and em- 
perors' robes of it? " said Harry. 

" Yes," said Miss Lindsay ; " and theur 
subjects were forbidderf to wear it." 

" How did they get such a beautiful 
dye ? " said Caroline. 

^^ From a shell-fish found on the shores 
of Phoenicia," said Miss Lindsay. " There 
are several stories told about the manner 
of its discovery, but these are all different 
from each other, and probably none of 
them are true. The Phoenicians were ex- 
cellent workmen in various things. Can 
you tell me what great building they 
assisted in raising ? Come, think a little 
— a very wonderfiil and splendid edi- 
fice." 

" Solomon's temple," said Agnes. 

^^ Yes," said Miss Lindsay. ^^ Hiram^ 
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king of Tyre, who was friendly to David, 
sent an embassy to Solomon when he 
heard of David's death. Solomon told 
him of his intention to build a temple, 
and asked Hiram to permit his servants 
to hew timber for him, and he would pay 
them wages." 

" Where did they get the wood ? " said 
Harry. 

'^ On Mount Lebanon," said his aunt, 
'^ which lay to the east of the Phoenician 
territories. The cedars of Mount Lebanon 
weie greatly prized, and it was of them 
that the wood-work of the temple was 
made. The Tyrians also assisted in 
building the stone-work of the temple; 
the stones were all hewn and polished, 
and then brought to Mount Moriah, the 
hill on which the temple was built. The 
Bible says that there was neither hammer 
nor axe, nor any tool of iron, heard in the 
house while it was building." 

*^ How very exactly each stone must 
have fitted, aunt 1 " said Caroline. 

^^ Some of the stones of the wall around 
Mount Moriah still remain," said Miss 
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Lindsay^ ^^ and are wonderful on acconnt 
of their size and of their antiquity. Solo- 
mon's temple was destroyed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar when the Jews were carried captive 
to Babylon. Seventy years afterwards, a 
second temple was built, larger, but infe- 
rior to Solomon's temple in many respects, 
not having the same decorations of carving 
and gold, having no ark, no mercy-seat, 
no Divine glory over the mercy-seat. But 
it was afterwards a far more glorious 
temple than Solomon's, for it was visited 
by the Lord Jesus Christ Can any of 
you tell me some of the times mentioned 
in the Bible in which the Lord Jesus vi- 
sited the temple ? " 

" I remember," said Mary, " that He 
was found, when twelve years old, with 
the doctors in the temple. What sort of 
doctors were they, aunt ? " 

^^ Doctors really mean learned men," 
said her aunt ; ^^ and these doctors in the 
temple were doctors of the law — ^men who 
were skilled, or who thought themselves 
skilled, in explaining God's laws ; but we 
find the Saviour often blaming them for 
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teaching the people wrong things, and for 
setting them a bad example." 

" Another time," said Harry, " was, 
when the Lord Jesus was taken to the 
temple, when Simeon took Him in his 
arms and blessed Him." 

" And," said Agnes, " the Lord Jesus 
came to the temple, and found people 
buying and selling, and He drove them 
out." 

" Was that second temple destroyed ? " 
said Harry. 

" Yes," said his aunt, " about forty 
years after the crucifixion of the Saviour. 
The whole city was destroyed by the Ro- 
mans, and numbers of the inhabitants were 
killed, and sold as slaves. The Jews were 
driven away from their own land, and 
suffered the very things that Moses said 
should happen to them if they would not 
obey God. Since that time they have 
been scattered through the world, often 
cruelly persecuted, and suffering great 
misery. Many people long ago thought 
that they should please God by being 
cruel to the poor Jews. They forgot that 
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the Jews are God's own people^ that He 
loves them still, although thej have been 
punished so long, and He will bring them 
back to their own land." 

'^ I remember you told me, aunt," said 
Mary, ^^ that the apostles were Jews, and 
almost all the people we read of in the 
Bible." 

^^ Yes ; and the Lord Jesus, when He 
condescended to dwell on the earth, was a 
Jew ; so we should love the Jews. Your 
Juvenile Misaumary Jtecord gives an ac- 
count of some of the missions to the Jews ; 
and though the accounts are often very 
short, yet they help to give you some 
knowledge of what is doing among the 
Jews, and they let us know that some 
people, at least, love the children of Abra- 
ham." 

^^ These old Phoenicians that you talked 
of at first, aunt," said Harry, ^^ did not 
they come to England long ago? The 
English history says something about their 
coming for tin." 

^^ It is said, Harry, that they visited 
England nearly as far back as the time of 
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Solomon ; and there is a rock at the 
entrance of Falmouth harbour, called the 
Black Bock, where the Phoenicians are 
said to have traded for tin. Falmouth, 
you know, is in Cornwall, and Cornwall 
has been long celebrated for its tin mines. 
It is not at all improbable that the Phoe- 
nicians traded with the ancient Britons. 
Thej were the sailors of ancient times, 
and seem to have been very daring, con- 
sidering that they had no compass, and 
were obliged to steer by the sun and stars. 
They visited Spain, where they had large 
silver mines near the modem town of 
Cadiz ; and, as we know that they were 
acquainted with the use of tin, it is pro- 
bable that they obtained it from Britain at 
a very early period." 

" You said that these Phoenicians were 
the sailors of ancient times," said Harry ; 
" did they make long voyages ? " 

" They did sometimes," said his aunt. 
" In the reign of Solomon they left the 
Red Sea, and, sailing to the Indian Ocean, 
returned, after a voyage of three years, 
with gold, silver, ivory, apes, and pea- 
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cocks. From the variouB articles brought, 
we must suppose that they visted Hindo- 
Stan, Ceylon, and perhaps the Eastern 
Peninsula, which was known to the an- 
cients by the name of the ^ Aurea#Cher- 
sonesus ' — ' The Grolden Peninsula ' — ^from 
the abundance of the precious metal found 
there." 

^V Ships don't take so long to go to India 
now," said Caroline ; " we were only four 
months and a half in coming home." 

" But," said her aunt, " you must con- 
sider that these Phoenicians had no mari- 
ner's compass, and therefore were obliged 
to keep near the shore. They would often 
remain for a long time at diiferent places 
to take in merchandise ; they would often, 
too, on account of the weather, be obliged 
to remain for days and weeks in little 
creeks and bays ; for it is sometimes more 
dangerous to sail close by the shore than it 
is to sail on the wide open ocean. There 
is the danger of being driven by the wind 
upon the rocks. How tedious and danger- 
ous the voyages of ancient times were, we 
may learn from St Paul's voyage to Bome, 
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when sent there bj Festus to he tried by 
the emperor." 

" Do tell us about it," said Hany. 

" St Paul left the coast of Palestine in a 
ship of Adramyttium, and after sailing to 
a town in the south of Asia Minor, the 
Boman centurion put his prisoners, among 
whom was Paul, on board a ship of Alex- 
andria, which was about to sail into Italj. 
We are told that they sailed slowly many 
days, and with difficulty passed Crete, the 
modem island of Candia, and arrived at 
the ^ Fair Havens,' a port in that island. 
There Paul advised them to remain, be- 
cause much time had been spent, and 
sailing was dangerous ; but the master ot 
the ship left the harbour, and endeavoured 
to reach another place in the same island, 
called Phenice, that they might remain 
there all winter, and sail for Italy in the 
spring. But a terrible storm came on, and 
drove them out of their course. For a 
long time they were tossed about, and, as 
neither sun nor stars appeared for many 
days, they did not know which way to 
steer. At last they were driven upon the 

l2 
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of Melita, which is cropposed to be 
Malta.'' 

^^ Were any of the people drowned, 
annt?" said Jane. 

'< No/' said her aunt ; ^^ Grod saved their 
lives for the sake of Paul, who was with 
them* After remaining three months on 
the island, Paol and his companions de- 
parted in another ship of Alexandria, which 
had wintered in the island ; and firom that 
joa see that it was costomaij for ships to 
remain in different ports during that season 
in which storms most firequentlj happened." 

*^ What a number of things we have 
talked about," said Agnes, ^^ since we first 
sat down to work!" 

^^ Tes," said her aunt ; '^ and I hope 
jou have gained a little information along 
with your work this wet evening." 

^^ So we have," said Hairy ; '^ but it 
does better for girls to know about the 
working of worsted work long ago than 
for boys." 

'^ I don't agree with you, Hairy," said 
his aunt ^^ I think that anything curious 
in ancient manneis or customs, whether 
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it relates to ladies' work or not, is quite 
suitable as information for gentlemen. Be- 
sides, in some countries a great deal of em* 
broidery is done bj men, and gentlemen 
sometimes condescend to work." 

" Ton know, Harry," said Agnes, " that 
you used to do worsted work." 

^^ I have several kettle-holders," said 
Miss Lindsay, ^^ that I prize very much as 
being Harry's work." 

^^ I shall never do any worsted work 
when I am a man," said Harry. 

" Then I hope you will always be oc- 
cupied in some useful way," said his aunt. 
^' It is not necessary that you should do 
any worsted work, but it is quite necessary 
that you should be industrious." 

^^ I have wound all these wools," said 
Harry, " and they are quite loosely done." 

^' So I see," said his aunt ; '^ and if you 
feel inclined to do a little more work, I 
will give you tlus skein of wool to wind 
for me." 

^^ Did ladies work a great deal, long 
ago?" said CaroUne. 

^' They did : you recollect that we spoke 
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of the Bayeux tapestry — it was worked 
by Matilda, the wife of the Conqueror, 
assisted by her ladies. Long ago there 
were few books— for printing was not in- 
vented — and many ladies could not read. 
In time of wax they must have been con- 
fined to their husbands' and fathers' castles; 
and having nothing to occupy their minds, 
they employed themselves solely in house- 
hold affairs, and in working tapestry and 
hangings for their apartments. Great 
ladies used to sit, with their attendants' 
around them, day after day, busy at work." 

^' Just as you do. Aunt Edith," said 
Mary — " with us all around." 

^^ Then, I suppose, if I am a great lady, 
and you my attendants, Harry and Charlie 
must be my pages-and a very useful page 
Harry has been. But now I see that the 
rain has ceased, and that the gravel walks 
are almost dry, and, as it is only half-past 
seven, I think, ladies, that you had better 
take a run in the garden. My pages also 
may leave their duties." 

"Come, Charlie," said Mary; "Aunt 
Edith says we may go out." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Saturday came at last, and it was a beau- 
tiful day. Hany had some lessons to pre- 
pare for Mr Thompson, which he had not 
finished on Friday evening, and the girls 
were occupied with their aunt for two or 
three hours in the school-room. When 
half-past eleven arrived. Aunt Edith told 
them they might put away their books and 
slates, as she supposed the Gamerons would 
soon come. Mary stationed herself at the 
window to watch for their arrival, which 
she announced shortly after. 

" Here they are ! " she exclaimed — " here 
they all are! — James, and Johnnie, and 
Ellen;" and rushing down stairs, with Jane 
and Charlie, she performed the ceremony 
of introduction in a very rapid manner. 
" Do you know," she said to Ellen Cameron, 
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" that we axe to have tea out of doors ? 
and we would have a great deal of fun^ but 
that stupid Eobert Wilson is coming to 
spoil everything." 

^^ It is a comfort that he is not to come 
till the afternoon, and we may have a good 
deal of play before then," said Harry. 

^^ Hush, hush ! " said Miss Lindsay ; 
^- it is not kind to speak in that way." 

The Camerons remained for a short time 
in the drawing*room, talking to Miss Lind- 
say, when it was generally proposed that 
they should go to the garden* 

" Will Uncle Frank come to dinner to- 
day, aunt ? " said Mary. 

^^ I hope so," said Miss Lindsay. 

" We wish very much that he would 
come out and play with us," said Mary ; 
^^ we have such excellent games at the old 
man when he plays." 

" What sort of a game is the old man ? " 
said Ellen Cameron. 

" Oh, you must know," said Mary, " that 
some one who is called the old man stands 
in the middle of the passage, or grass plot, 
or wherever we are playing. Then we have 
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two or ttree places where we run and are 
quite safe. The old man dare not come to 
them. We try to run from one to another 
of these places without being caught ; but 
when Uncle Frank plays, we are obliged 
to run very fest, for he rushes from one 
place to another so quickly^ that we are 
very often caught." 

" What shall we do after we have looked 
at the pigeons?" said Harry. 

" Let us go to the wood behind the 
house and gather hyacinths/' said Agnes ; 
" I saw a great many there yesterday." 

" Well, you girls can go first," said 
Harry, ^'and we shall come afterwards; 
we shall soon make up to you." 

" We would rather wait for you," said 
Caroline ; ^^ and we can amuse ourselves 
until you are ready. We shall go to our 
own gardens." 

" Come with us, Ellen," said Agnes ; 
" you have a garden ; have you many 
plants in it?" 

" Not very many, Agnes. I have wall- 
flower, mignonette, and a few others." 
. " If you like," said Agnes, " I will give 
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joa some plants ; I hare a great many in 
mj garden, and I am snie the gardener 
will give you some." 

^^ I am yerjr much obliged to yon/' said 
Ellen ; ^^ I shall like yety mnch to have 
some plants ; I had a great many in my 
garden this spring, bnt the fowls and tnr- 
keys got into the garden one day, and 
spoiled ever so many things." 

^' Hens are tiresome things," said Mary; 
^' they are always in mischief." 

^^ I should like to have some violets," 
said Ellen, ^^ if yon can spare any ; for 
mamma is very fond of them, and those 
we find in the woods in spring have no 
smell." 

^^ In England, the little single violets 
have a very sweet smell," said Caroline ; 
" but here we never find the sweet-scented 
violets in the woods." 

" The double garden violets are very 
pretty," said Agnes, " and they bloom 
often in autumn; you shall have some 
plants, Ellen." 

They reached their gardens, and Caro- 
line gave an exclamation of surprise. 
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" How very neat these gardens are 1 " she 
said ; and she thanked the gardener^ who 
approached thern^ for the trouble he had 
taken in edging her borders with boxwood, 
and laying the gravel on the walks. 

" I am only sorry," he said, " that I 
could not do it sooner ; but I had a great 
deal to do this week, and I have not put 
in all the plants I promised ; but if you 
come with me now, you can take your 
choice of some young plants that I have 
in pots, beside the hotbeds." 

The girls accompanied the gardener to 
the hotbeds, where he had arranged a 
number of plants in small plots — gera- 
niums, fuchsias, verbenas, calceolarias, and 
many others— all young plants, from cut- 
tings taken early in the spring. He pointed 
to one row of pots by themselves, and told 
the children that these plants were for 
them. '^ I have a fine scarlet verbena for 
Miss Mary," he continued, " in place of 
the one the rabbits ate last year." 

" Have you one for Jane also?" said 
Mary ; ^^ we must have exactly the same 
things." 

M 
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" Would not a variety be better?" said 
Caroline. 

" Will 70U have a white or pink ver- 
bena, Jane?" 

" I would rather have one like Maiy's," 
said Jane. 

" But, Jane," said Agnes, " perhaps 
the gardener has not two scarlet ver- 
benas." 

^^ I daresay," said James, ^^ that I can 
find one for Miss Jane too." 

^^ How beautiful these scarlet verbenas 
are!" said Ellen. 

After making choice of some plants, 
Agnes said to Caroline, ^^ If you will look 
for the boys now, I shall ask James about 
some plants for Ellen. Tell them, if they 
are ready to go with us, that we can go 
out by the little gate in the garden to the 
wood." 

Caroline and Ellen went to call the 
boys, and Agnes said, ^^ Now, James, we 
want some plants for Ellen Cameron. I 
did not ask you for them before her, for 
she would not have allowed me to ask for 
many ; and I wish you would give her as 
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many as you can spare^ for Ellen is very 
fond of flowers," 

" And a very nice sweet-spoken young 
lady she < said James.; « I wiU give 
her as many as I can spare ; but that is 
not many, for the beds in the garden are ' 
not very fiill yet" 

" Could you give her a scarlet ver- 
bena?" said Agnes. 

^' I am afraid not, Miss Agnes/' said 
James. ^^ I planted out all the scarlet 
verbenas yesterday, except these two, 
which have been promised to Miss Mary 
and Miss Jane." 

<* I say, children," said Agnes, as she 
called to Mary and Jane, who were busy 
with a watering-pot at some little distance 
watering some grass — " come here. You 
heard Ellen Cameron praise these scarlet 
verbenas; now, would it not be nice to 
give her one among the plants she takes 
home to-night?" 

" Yes," said Mary ; " has James one 
for her?" 

" No, he has none, except the two he 
promised to you and Jane. I have not 
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one, or I would give it ; but I wish you 
would give up one of your planta — one 
may do between you." 

Mary and Jane looked at each other. 

" I don't wish to give away my plant," 
said Jane ; ^^ can't Ellen Cameron have 
another?" 

" There is not another red one," said 
Agnes ; " if you give up one of the plants, 
I will let you have something as pretty 
out of my garden." 

" There is nothing so pretty as a scarlet 
verbena," said Jane ; " I cannot give away 
that pretty plant." 

" You may take mine," said Mary; " I 
can do without it." 

" Thank you, dear," said Agnes, kissing 
her ; and running to the gardener, she told 
him that Mary had promised to give up 
her verbena to Ellen. 

" I'll put something as pretty in Miss 
Mary's garden for that," said James, " for 
her heart was set on that flower ; but don't 
say anything about it, Miss Agnes, for 
there is Miss Mary coming." 

" Well, Jane," said Agnes, " are you to 
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let Mary have the half of your plant, as 
she gave up her verbena?" 

" No," said Jane, " I would rather not» 
I wotdd rather have it all to myself. Mary 
need not have given hers away." 

"0 ycfu selfish, greedy child!" said 
Agnes ; " I wonder you are not ashamed 
of yourself. I am glad you are not my 
sister," 

Jane said nothing, but began to cry, 
just as Caroline arrived to say that the 
WswiBhed Agnes to come to ^e pigeon- 
house. 

Caroline ran to Jane, and asked her 
why she was crying. 

Jane would not answer, but Agnes told 
how she had refused to share her plant 
with Mary, and said that, when she had 
called her greedy and selfish, she began to 
cry. 

" Oh, Jane," said Caroline, " you are 
selfiBh indeed ; you never like to give 
anything away — I am so ashamed of 
you!" 

Jane began to cry violently, and said, 
" I shall tell aunt that you have been call- 

m2 
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ing me selfish and greedj. I am not going 
to stay with you;" and she walked off to 
the house. 

" Just let her go," said Agnes ; " per- 
haps Aunt Edith may speak to her, and 
do her good." 

" I wish she would," said Caroline ; 
^^ but we must not let Ellen Cameron know 
anything of this, for it would make her 
unhappy, and she would not like to take 
the verbena; so mind, Mary, that if she 
says anything about Jane, we must just 
say that she was naughty, and went to the 
house." 

" What a time you have been in com- 
ing, girls ! " said Harry ; " you have kept 
us waiting so long ! we have something to 
propose to you. We do not wish to go to 
the wood to gather flowers — we want to 
build a pier for our boats. You know 
grandpapa gave us leave to play at the 
river-side outside the garden wall; the 
water is quite shallow, it would not drown 
a sparrow. We shall dig a canal from the 
little bum to the river, and make a pier 
just where our canal goes into the river." 
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" That IS a very good plan," said the 
girls ; " we shall all help." 

" We must have spades," said James 
Cameron, " and a wheel-barrow to carry 
away the rubbish, and bring stones for the 
pier. The girls may bring some of the 
stones, and we boys can dig the canal and 
build th^ pier." 

" James," said Ellen Cameron, " you 
must remember that you have got on your 
best jacket, and mamma would not like it 
to be made very dirty." 

" What shall I do ?" said James ; " take 
it off, and work without it?" 

" No," said Agnes, " that would not do; 
you would take cold." 

" I will lend you a jacket," said Hatry ; 
" I have two that are not very good." 

" One has a hole in the elbow," said 
Mary. 

" I'll take the one with the hole in the 
elbow myself," said Harry; "for I sup- 
pose I must not keep my best jacket on to 
work in. Come along, James." 

" When you go into the house, Harry," 
said Agnes, " ask Ann to give you overalls 
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for us^ and we shall get ready the spades 
and wheel-barrows." 

In about five minutes Harry returned 
with a ehange of jacket^ and a bundle of 
overalls hanging over his arm. He threw 
them down on the grass. ^^ Are thesQ all 
right?" he said. 

" They will do nicely," said the girls. 

" Are you going to help us? " said James 
Cameron, addressing Charlie and Johnnie, 
who were playing at a little distance. 

^ Oh, yes ! " said the little boys, ^^ we 
shall carry sand for you." 

" Come along, then," said Harry ; and 
the whole party, earrjring spades and hoes, 
and taking with them the two wheel-bar* 
rows, left the garden by the small gate 
near the river-side. 

" We must not let the water into o»r 
canal as we are digging it,," said James 
Cameron. " We had better begin elose to 
the bum, but have a little bank of earth 
between, that can be lifted away by a 
spade afterwards, and let the water in all 
at once, when it is quite finished." 

« Who shall dig?" said Harry. 
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" Either you or I," said James. 

" One of us had better dig down the 
earth/' said Harry, " and the other can 
shovel it away." 

" What are you going to put for a bot- 
tom to your canal?" said Caroline} " for 
if you leave bare earth, the water will get 
Very muddy, and sink into the ground." 

" There are plenty of stones and small 
pebbles here," said Ellen Cameron ; " we 
can gather a great many while you are 
digging ; and if the bottom of the canal is 
laid with them, the water will be quite 
clear." 

" That 's a capital plan," said Harryj 
^' and the canal is so short that it will not 
take long to do all that." 

In less than an hour the canal was dug, 
land laid with stones. 

" Now," said Harry, " we must build 
the pier. Let us gather a number of flat 
stones before we begin." 

The children all set to work with great 
energy; and Charlie and Johnnie, with 
very red faces, were trying to carry stones 
a great deal too heavy for them. 
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" Stop, Johnnie," said his btother ; ^ you 
and Charlie must not cany such large 
stones; take smaller ones, and we shall 
put them between the large stones/' 

Half an hour's labour made a veiy neat 
little pier — one side facing the riyer^ the 
other close to the canal. 

^^ Now, shall we let in the water?" said 
Harry. 

" Yes," said the rest. 

Harry lifted a spade, and two large 
shovelAils of earth taken away let in a 
stream of clear water into the canal, quite 
deep enough for any of the vessels intended 
to sail in it. 

The children raised a shout of delight. 

" What a splendid canal 1 " said Harry; 
^^ I was afraid it would not look so well." 

" It is perfectly beautifiil," said Agnes ; 
^^ and it was a good thing that Ellen 
Cameron thought of the stones for the 
bottom of it." 

" Now, I'll run for my boats," said 
Harry, ^^ and we shall make them sail 
down the canal to the pier." 
^^ I am afraid| Harry," said Caroline^ 
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'* that we have been a long time here — 
we ought to go in now ; it must be two 
o'clock." 

" Nonsense, Caroline," said Harry, *' we 
have not been here very long ; we worked 
very fast." 

Just at this moment Ann appeared, and 
when she saw the children, she said, ^^ You 
have kept me looking for you all a pretty 
time, through every hole and comer of the 
garden, and if I had not heard a great 
shout, I don't believe I should have found 
youtoKlay. tour atmt says that you are 
to come in and get yourselves made neat 
and clean, for Mrs Wilson and Master 
Sobert are in the drawing-room." 

^^ What made him come here so soon, 
Ann?" said Harry; " he should only have 
come to tea." 

" I don't know, Master Harry," said 
Ann ; " but here he is, and you had better 
make haste. — But what's this?" she con- 
tinued, looking at the children ; ^^ did ever 
any mortal see such children? if you had 
been working at a railway, you could not 
have been so dirty." 
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" We have not been working at a rail- 
way," said Mary ; " but we have made a 
beautiful canal ; only just look at it^ and 
the water so clear and bright 1 " 

" But couldn't you work without all that 
dirt?" said Ann; " who's to wash these 
clothes, I should like to know?" 

" Oh, never mind," said Harry ; " let 
them dry, and brush them. We must get 
leave to dirty our clothes sometimes. I 
should like to see you digging a canal, and 
keeping your gown quite clean." 

" Hush, Harry," said Agnes, " do not 
be rude." 

" Well," said Harry, " she needn't be 
always finding fault, when, after all, what's 
done ? " 

" You know you are very dirty, Harry," 
said Agnes ; ^^ for your wristbands are all 
spotted with wet earth, and your collar too, 
and Ann is vexed about that." 

^^ I shall pull up my wristbands," said 
Harry, ^' and put on a clean collar, and 
change my jacket, and I shall be ready 
in five minutes to go to the drawing- 
room." 
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" Now," said Ann, " come in as quickly 
as you can, and don't come in by the front 
door, for you are a disgrace to be seen. I 
shall have some warm water up stairs for 
your hands, and I really must speak to 
Miss Lindsay if you and the young ladies 
dirty so many things." 

Ann went to the house, taking with her 
Mary, and Johnnie, and Charlie, and the 
rest of the children followed, as soon as 
they had collected their different tools. 

When they reached the house, Caroline 
went to her own room, and found Jane 
sitting at the window. She spoke to her, 
and asked her if she had seen her aunt ; 
but Jane would scarcely answer her, and 
only said " No," in a low and very sullen 
tone. Caroline went to the nursery, and 
asked Ann if her Aunt Edith had been at 
home all forenoon. 

" No, Miss," said Ann ; ^^ Miss Lind* 
say went out with your grandpapa, soon 
after Miss Ellen and the young gentlemen 
came from the manse, and she only re- 
turned a mii^ute or two before Mrs Wilson 



came." 
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" Has Jane been sitting in onr room all 
forenoon ? " inquired Caroline. 

^' I think she has, Miss/' said Ann ; 
'^ she came into the nursery and asked for 
her aunt ; and when I told her that Miss 
Lindsay was out, she left the room, and I 
heard her go along the passage to her own 
room, and I think she has been there ever 
since." 

When the children were all ready, they 
went down stairs together, James and 
Harry, who were first ready, having wait- 
ed for the rest. 

" Now, mind, Master Charlie," said 
Ann, who had accompanied him to the 
nursery door, to give his hair a parting 
brush — " now mind to hold up your head, 
tod speak out when Mrs Wilson speaks 
to you, and be as polite as you can." 

"What shaU 1 do?" said Harry; 
" shall 1 make my very best bow, and 
Mary her lowest courtesy, to Robert Wil- 
son?" 

" No, you need not do that," said Ann j 
^ but you may be polite to him." 
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'^ And 80 we slially if be behaves bim- 
Belf/' said Harry. 

^^ And wbether be bebaves bimself or 
not/' said Agnes, ^^ we most be polite. 
Grandpapa and Aunt Editb are always 
kind to eyerybodj, and I am sore some 
people are very tiresome," 

^^ Now busb, Agnes/' said Caroline ; 
^^ here we are at tim drawingHH)om 
4oor." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WHEit the children entered the drawing- 
rooniy thej found their grandpapa and 
aunt, with Mrs Wilson and Bobert Mrs 
Wilson spoke very kindlj to them, and 
desired Bobert to shake hands with his 
companions. She then said that she did 
not allow Bobjsrt to go out to them before 
dinner, as she was afraid he would get 
overheated ; but that thej would go out 
after dinner and amuse themselves. 

Just before dinner, Uncle Frank arrived, 
and was welcomed bj all the children, 
who told him quietlj about the cutting of 
the canal, and begged him not to speak of 
it, as they wished to surprise their grand- 
papa and aunt. 

At dinner, Bobert Wilson behaved very 
well for a short time, perhaps on account 
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of 80 masxj other children being present ; 
but he very soon began to ask for different 
things at table, and answer again to his 
mamma, when she told him to be con- 
tented with one thing. There was a dish 
of green peas at table, containing^ a verf 
amall qaantitj^-for there had been a great 
deal of frost late in the spring, which had 
destroyed the early-sown peas, and these 
were the second, which were scarcely 
ready. The servant took them to Mrs 
Wilson, who helped herself sparingly; 
Bobert, who was at the other end of the 
table, called out, '^ I want some peas^ 

'^ Qaye patience, my dear," said his 
mamma, ^^ till they ai?e handed to you." 

The peas were handed to him, and he 
lifted a large spoonfoli 

" Stop, Bobert, you naughty boy 1 " 
said his mamma ; ^^ you have left scarcely 
any peas in the dish. I am quite ashamed 
of you. Mr Lindsay must think you a 
very disobedient boy." 
. Bobert scarcely list^ed to what his 
mamma said, and began to eat his peas. 

n2 
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The reat of the children looked at him in 
perfect astonishment. Robert oontinaed 
to be veiy troublesome daring dinner, ask- 
ing to eat of nearly all the dishes at table. 
Mrs Wilson seemed much annoyed with 
his rudeness, and said — '> 

^^ Eobert is a very strange boy ; I can- 
not get him to eat like other children. 
He is not very strong, and I am obliged 
to indulge him ; but I tell him that when 
he goes to school he will be glad to eat 
inany things that he will not eat now." 

" So you will," said Uncle Frank; 
^^ ilothing like school for making boys 
contented with what they have to eal 
I remember, when I was at school, there 
was a little boy, a new-oom^, who chose 
to be discontented with his breakfast, and 
he sat playing with his spoon while the 
rest were busy. One of the masters told 
him that he had better get on ; but he said 
that he did not like plain bread and but- 
ter—he wanted jelly or honey. The mas- 
ter told him that none of his comjyatiions 
had anything else than bread and butter. 
Just at this moment a bell rang. All the 
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bojB had finished except himself. One of 
the masters stood up, the boys also stood, 
while he returned thanks, and then they 
left the room. The little boy alone re- 
mained to finish his breakfast, as he 
thought, when one of the bigger boys 
returned to bring him to the school-room. 
^ I have not got any breakfast,' Tie said. 
^ We can't wait,' said the boy ; * your 
class is called;' The little fellow wsls 
obliged to go without his breakfast, and 
he was very hungry before dinner-time ; 
but he never idled over his breakfast 
again, or made any objections to bread 
and butter." 

" Do you hear that, Robert ? " said his 
mamma ; ^^ you must go to school some of 
these days, and that is what will be done 
to you ; if you don't eat your breakfai^ 
or dinner, you will be allowed to go with- 
out." 

" I won't go to school^ then," said Ro- 
bert* 

" You must,^' said Harry, who sat next 
him ; " you niust go^ if your papa says 

ISO. 
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^^ I shall ask mamma aboat it,'' 
Bobert, *^ and she will apeak to papa." 

^^ We really must send Bobert to school 
aoon," said Mrs Wilson, addressing Mr 
Lindsay ; '^ he is getting a great boy now, 
and he can do very little. I am very 
anxious that he should go to Mr Thompr 
son's, where your little grandson is, but 
Mr Wilson has almost decided that he is 
to leave home entirely ; he says that I in* 
dulge him too much ; but you know he ia 
an only child." 

^^ Had we not better let the youag 
people go out ? " said Mr Lindsay ; ^^ and, 
if you have no objections, we can IbUow 
them afterwards, and see them at their 
i^musements." 

^^ Are you coming with us, Uncle 
Frank?" said the children. 

^^ Yes, presently," said their uncle ; 
^' but I have some things to unpack first 
— where shall I find you? " 

'^ Outside the garden gate," said Agnes, 

^^ Now, remember, Bobert," said his 
mamma, ^^ that you are to be polite and 
kind; and my dear Master Harry," she 
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continued, " I give him into your charge ; 
do not let him get into anj mischief." 

^^ Not if I can help it, ma'am/' said 
Harry. 

" Would you like to have one of Harry's 
little boats to sail?" said Mary to Bobert 
Wilson. 

« Yes," he said. 

" Harry, will you lend the little brig to 
Robert?" said Mary. 

" Oh, yes," said Harry. " I am going 
to take my three boats to the canal, and 
we shall divide them among us." 

When they had reached the canal, Harry 
sat down on the grass with his boats, and, 
taking the largest, he said — 

" Here is the ' Princess Eoyal' — will 
you have her, girls?" 

" Never mind us," said Caroline ; " we 
shall look on and watch the voyages ; keep 
the ^ Princess Royal ' yourself." 

" No," said Harry; "James and Johnnie 
Cameron can take the ^Princess Royal' 
for their ship. Here is the brig for you, 
Robert; we call her the * Edith,' after 
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aunt ; and the little one, the ' Agnes and 
Mary/ will do for Charlie and me." 

^^ We had better let them sail from the 
bum down the canal to the pier^ and back 
again/' said James Cameron* 

" The water will cany them down," 
said Caroline ; ^^ for the ground slopes, and 
the water flows from the bum down ; but 
you must tow them up, for they will be 
going against the stream." 

^^ Have you any cord?" said James. 

" No," said Harry; "but Charlie will 
run to the house for some. Bun, Charlie," 
he continued, " and ask Ann to look in my 
small drawer, beside my pocket-book with 
the fish-hooks, for a ball of cord, and come 
with it as fast as you can, and you shall 
tow the boat up the canal." 

Charlie ran to the house. 

" I do not think we should call this a 
canal," said Agnes, " for we do not talk of 
ups and downs on a canal." 

" But there must be ups and downs 
sometimes," said Mary, " for the ground is 
not always the same. How do they man- 
age without coming down on a canal ?" 
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" They have things called locks," said 
James Cameron; ^^arge gates that are 
opened just by degrees, and that let the 
water down gently; and then they are 
opened entirely, and the boat goes 
throngh." 

" That 18 a good plan," said Mary; " but 
as we cannot have gates on our canal, I 
think we should call it a river ; it is just 
like one." 

" Never mind about names," said Harry; 
" there is Charlie with the cord. We shall 
have a town at the head of the canal, and 
one at the pier, and we can carry passen- 
gers from one place to another, and stop 
at places by the way." 

" Here are some little bits of rushes," 
said Mary, « that will do for passengers. 
I have some for the three boats." 

Several voyages were performed very 
nicely, one boat leaving at one end, while 
another left at the opposite, and passing 
each other without any loss of passengers, 
tvhen, unfortunately, in one voyage, the 
towing string of Robert's brig caught the 
** Princess Royal," and the passengers and 
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crew of the brig were thrown into the 
water. 

" What did you do that for?" shouted 
Bobert-r-'^ tumbling all my men into the 
water ! " 

^^ I did not intend to do it," said Johnnie, 
^^ but the string caught ; and you can 
easily get some more men." 

^^ You should not roar in that way to 
Johnnie," said Agnes ; " it was your own 
string that caught, and did all the harm." 

^^ You are not to speak to me in that 
way. Miss Agn^," said ]^bert ; ^^ it wasn't 
my fault." 

^^ Just hear him ! " said Hary. 

" Never mind," whispered Caroline ; 
" you know he is a stranger." 

^^ Here, I(.obert," she said, ^^ are some 
more passengers for you, and your boat is 
as good as ever." 

^^ No, I will not play any more," said 
Bobert, ^^ for you are all against me." 

" No, indeed," said Agnes, " we wish 
to play happily with you, if you would not 
get angry." 

^^ I am not itngry," said ^bert, throw- 
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ing down the brig, and breaking one of 
the masts ; " but I don't like playing with 
such particular children, finding fault with 
everything." 

" Oh, see I " said Mary, " you have 
broken Harry's brig." 

" Never mind," said Harry, " I can 
mend it." 

" I aia tired staying here," said ?,obert; 
" have you no pony— nothing to shew 
me?" 

" We have no pony," said Harry, " but 
we have some pigeons, and we will go to 
them when we have played with the boats 
a little longer, for James and Johnnie 
Cameron like to stay here." 

" Come now," said Bobert. 

'* No," said Harry ; " you are oi;ily one 
boy, and it is fair that you should wait 
for us." 

" If you won't come," said Bobert, " I 
will pull down your pier." 

" No, no, Bobert," said Agnes, " do not 
be mischievous ; we can't l^t you, pull down 
our pier." 

P. 
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" How can you tinder me? " said Ro- 
bert. 

" You know your mamma gave us the 
charge of you," said Harry; " and we must 
take you away if you will not behave 
quietly." 

" You dare not touch me," said Robert. 

Just at this moment Charlie threw a 
small stone into the water to make his 
vessel rock. Some of the water splashed 
on Robert's face, and he lifted a large stone 
from the pier, and threw it into the river, 
kicking another down with his feet. 

" Stop," said Harry. 

Still Robert proceeded to kfiock down 
more, when Harry and James Cameron 
came behind him, and in one moment he 
lay on the grass, roaring most heartily, 
although not at all hurt. 

" Hush," said Harry ; *^ promise that 
you will not meddle with any of our things, 
and we shall let you get up." 

" I won't promise," said Robert; " let 
ine go to mamma." 

" If you will not promise," said Harry, 
" you cannot stay with us." 
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'^ Put him into the garden/' said Mary. 

The boys let Robert get up, still holding 
him by the arm ; and as they were both 
older, and considerably stronger, his strag- 
gles were all in vain. They conducted him 
within the little garden gate, which they 
shut and held fast. 

" We cannot stand here," said Harry ; 
" do you hold the gate, James, while I 
put up the stones on the pier. Mary and 
Charlie can carry the boats, and then we 
shall go to the garden." 

Agnes, Caroline, and Ellen went to the 
wood for some wild flowers; and Jane, 
Mary, and the little boys went to the gar- 
den with James and Harry. 

" I wonder where Robert is," said Mary; 
" I don't see him." 

^^ Oh, there he is, talking to his mamma 
in front of the house. She is standing 
with aunt and grandpapa; perhaps she 
will scold you, Harry, for putting Robert 
away." 

" I don't mind," said Harry ; " we did 
nothing wrong, did we, James?" 

'^ No," said James; ^^ besides, she said 
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that 70U were to keep him out of mischief, 
und I am sure knocking down the pier was 
mischief/' 

" how I wish he had never come ! " 
said Mary, ^^ or that he would go awaj 
now ; he has spoiled all the fan this after- 
noon." 

" Oh dear ! Uncle Frank," said Mary, 
as her uncle approached, ^' what are we to 
do ? Robert Wilson has been a plague to 
us all the afternoon ; could you get him to 
behave himself, and let us have one good 
game? We told Ellen Cameron that you 
played so well, and that we had such fun 
with you."' 

" I suppose I must play for a short time 
this afternoon," said Uncle Frank ; " al- 
though such an old gentleman as I am 
must soon give up playing." 

" You are not very old, uncle," said 
Mary. 

" If you wish me to play with you," 
said her uncle, " I would advise you to 
come to the lawn in front of the house." 

The boys then told Uncle Frank what 
they had done to Bobert, and asked him 
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if he thought Mrs Wilson would be dis- 
pleased. 

He said that he did not think that Mrs 
Wilson would say anything to them — 
that she could not be very much dis- 
pleased. 

^^ Agnes, and Ellen, and Caroline, are 
not here," said Jane; "we -must wait for 
them." 

" They are in the wood behind the 
house, gathering flowers — they will soon 
be here," said Harry. " Agnes said they 
would stay only a short time ; she knows 
we are to have a game." 

" What are you going to be about, my 
dears?" said Mrs Wilson, who now ap- 
proached with Robert ; " here is a little 
boy who will try not to spoil any of your 
things again. I am very sorry that he 
broke your ship. Master Harry ; he must 
send you another." 

" No, thank you," said Harry, " the 
ship is not much broken, it can easily be 
mended, and I don't want another ; indeed 
I don't." 

" Harry did not put Robert awaybe- 

o2 
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cauBe he broke the ship/' said Mary, 
^^ but because he was breaking down our 
pier ; and you know jou said that Harry- 
was not to let him get into mischief." 

^^ So I did, my deajf ; and I am sure 
Robert is very sorry that he did so much 
mischief; are you not, Robert ? " 

Robert did not seem very sorry ; but as 
Ellen, Caroline, and Agnes now arrived, 
the children did not care much whether 
he said he was sorry or not, and they 
asked him to come and play with them, 
which he was very glad to do. For half 
an hour they had a most spirited game, 
till at last grandpapa told them that such 
a noise could not be tolerated any longer 
— ^that they were always a great deal more 
noisy than usual when Uncle Frank was 
with them. 

After tea, which was early, and which 
they had out of doors, Mrs Wilson and 
Robert went home. 

The children immediately asked their 
grandpapa and aunt to go with them and 
look at their forenoon's work. 

Mr Lindsay said that he thought their 
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canal was very neatly and properly made ; 
but that it would not last very long. 

"Why, grandpapa?" said Mary. 

" When the river is swollen by the first 
heavy rains, it will sweep away your pier, 
and fill up the canal with gravel and sand." 

" It cannot be helped," said Harry ; 
^^ perhaps there will be no heavy rain for 
a long time, and we shall have our canal 
until then." 

" My dear Harry," said his aunt, " I 
hear that you put Robert into the garden ; 
how did that happen?" 

" Why, aunt, he was kicking and knock- 
ing down our pier." 

" But did you speak to him, and ask 
him not to do so?" 

" Oh yes 1 " said Mary ; " Agnes spoke 
to him, and Caroline offered to give him 
new men for his boat, but he would not 
have them; and just because the boys 
would not do immediately what he wished, 
he began to pull down the pier, when 
Harry, stopped him, and James Cameron 
and Harry put him out of the garden. I 
don't like him at all."" 
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" Poor boy ! " said Mr Lindsay, " I am 
very sorry for him." 

" Sorry, grandpapa ! " said Harry ; " I 
think he deserved a good flogging." 

" It you were to behave in that way, you 
would deserve to be severely punished," 
said Mr Lindsay, " for you have been well 
taught; but poor Bobert has never been 
taught to command himself in any way." 

" No," said Agnes, " he ate just as he 
liked at table, soup, lamb, chicken, tart, 
and jelly, and he only stopped because he 
could eat no more. I never saw such a 
silly woman as Mrs Wilson. She " 

^^ Stop, Agnes," said her grandpapa, 
'^ you must not talk unnecessarily of Mrs 
Wilson. If I speak of Bobert at all, it is 
to shew you that he is more worthy of 
pity than blame. He has been allowed to 
grow up from* infancy with all his evil 
tempers uncorrected, and so he is passion- 
ate. He has never been taught that we 
should deny ourselves and care for others, 
and thus he is greedy and selfish, and even 
thinks little of his mamma, who indulges 
him so much." 
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" But I should have thought that he 
would have liked her better for being kind 
to him?" said Harry. 

" When children are indulged in every 
whim," said Mr Lindsay, " they become 
so selfish that they care very little for 
those who load them with benefits. Eobert 
is disobedient and unkind to his mamma 
now, and if his heart remains unchanged, 
he will become more unkind and selfish. 
Do you think, then, that he is a happy 
boy — disobedient, quarrelsome, and mis- 
chievous with his companions, never seek- 
ing to please any one but himself?" 

" No, I don't think that he can be 
happy," said Caroline ; " I think ve 
should feel very sorry for him." 

" So we should, my dear," said Mr 
Lindsay ; " and we should also examine 
ourselves lest we should be indulging the 
same dispositions, though perhaps not in 
such an open and glaring way- I daresay 
you would all feel ashamed to do anything 
very selfish or greedy ; but is there no 
one who sometimes cares for his or her 
happiness more than for that of another? 
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Are we always willing to give up to 
another — always perfectly kind and good- 
tempered?" 

" O no I grandpapa," said Agnes. 

" Then think how much worse you 
would have been if you had been neglected, 
and never taught the duty of self* denial 
and good temper. Tou have been taught 
that we must have the help of Gk)d's Holy 
Spirit before we Can rightly discharge any 
duty, and you have been taught to pray 
for help. Probably Robert Wilson has 
not been taught to do this; you should 
therefore pity him and pray for him. We 
see the faults of others, but we do uot 
always know what may have led to them 
— perhaps neglect at home and bad ex- 
amples. We should be very charitable 
in judging of others, but severe when we 
judge ourselves; for who knows so well as 
we do ourselves how bad our faults are, 
how often we sin against conscience, 
against the advice of our friends, and the 
rebukes of God's Word? We should re- 
member also that if we have greater advan- 
tages than others, more will be required 
of us." 
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The Camerons now said that they must 
go home, as their mamma said they were 
to come home early. 

" Stop a little," said Agnes, as they 
were preparing to go, "I must ask the 
gardener about your flowers, Ellen. I 
suppose some one has come to take you 
home?" 

" No," said Ellen, " we are to walk 
home by ourselves, but James and I can 
carry the flowers/' 

" James spoke to me about the flowers, 
my dear," said Miss Lindsay, addressing 
Ellen ; " he thinks that you will not have 
time to plant them properly to-night. I 
have a message for him to take to the 
manse on Monday, and he shall carry 
your plants, and some that I mean to 
send to your mamma." 

" Oh, thank you," said Ellen • and, 
after many adieus, the Camerons set out 
on their pleasant walk home, 

Harry went to the garden to put away 
the spades and wheel -barrows, and feed 
his pigeons, and the girls and Charlie went 
into the house with their grandpapa and 
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aunt When Hany came in from the 
garden, he ran immediately to the drawing- 
room, and not seeing Mary there, he asked 
his aunt where she was. 

^^ She is up stairs," said Miss Lindsay ; 
** what have you got to say to her?" 

'^ There is such a beautiful plant in her 
garden — a little rose-bush with a white 
rose on it — Mary will be so glad! Did 
you know about it, aunt?" 

" Yes," said Miss Lindsay, " I was in 
the garden for a few minutes this after- 
noon, and saw James putting the flower- 
pot in Mary's garden*" 

^' I must run up stairs and tell her 
about it," said Hany. 

" Are you ready to come in now ?" said 
Miss Lindsay. 

" Not quite," said Harry ; " I left the 
wheel-barrow on the garden walk, to come 
in and tell Mary about the rose-bush." 

'^ Then make haste, my dear," said his 
aunt ; ^Mt is nearly eight o'clock." 

Harry ran up stairs into Mary's room, 
where he found her busily ehdeavouring 
to put a drawer in order, 
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" I have some good news for you, 
Mary," said he ; " there is something new 
in your garden — ^guess what it is?" 

" I don't know," said Mary ; " a plant 
— is it a geranium ? I can't guess ; do tell 
me, Harry." 

" What if it should be a rose-bush, 
Mary, with a beautiful white* rose on it?" 

" Is it, Harry?" she said; and seeing 
Harry smile, she hugged him round the 
neck, exclaiming, ^'I am so happy! oh, 
Harry, I must run and see it." 

" You have your drawers to put right. 
Miss Mary," said Ann ; '* they must not 
be left, for your aunt said you were to 
keep these two drawers in good order, and 
she will look at them when she comes up 
stairs." 

^^ I have finished putting my drawers 
all to rights," said Agnes ; '^ I will help 
you, Mary." 

" Thank you, Agnes," said Mary ; " but 
I think I had better do them myself. 
Aunt Edith would think I had put them 
aU in order myself, and that would not be 
right." 

p 
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" But would you not like to sec the 
rose-bush?" 

" Yes, I should," said Maiy ; « but I 
must wait till another time, and finish 
folding up these things." 

" You would not have so many things 
to fold," said Ann, " if you did not tumble 
them in your drawers when you are in a 
hurry. I was obliged to take out one of 
your frocks to-day, and have it ironed ; it 
was all crumpled up into a comer." 

" I am always intending," said Mary, 
^* to take things out quietly, and put them 
exactly into the same place ; but when I 
come up stairs in a hurry for anything, I 
run to the drawer, pull out the things, and 
sometimes in the hurry I pull out the 
wrong thing, or catch up a bit of some- 
thing else, and that puts my drawers all 
wrong." 

** And sometimes I see your spencer qr 
polka," said Ann, " put in without any 
folding at all, and your silk handkerchief 
and gloves thrown in beside them." 

" I suppose," said Mary, " that I must 
not make any more promises ; "but I really 
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must tiy to be tidy. Last Saturday even- 
ing, Aunt Edith was quite vexed ; she said 
she had only given me two drawers to take 
care of, and that they were very untidy." 

" You should take out your things more 
slowly," said Ann ; " you know I have 
often told you, that the more haste the 
less speed." 

" That is quite true/' said Mary, " for 
when I go in a great hurry to get anything, 
I don't know exactly where to look for it, 
•and I tumble up everything in the drawer, 
and perhaps find what I look for under all 
the other things." 

" Very likely," said Ann ; " and you 
are much longer about it than you would 
be if you went to work quietly," 

'* I wish you would tell me, Ann," con- 
tinued Mary, " when you find my drawers 
very untidy, and I will come and put them 
right; perhaps that will help me to re- 
member to be tidy." 

" I can easily tell you. Miss Mary," said 
Ann, " but I have often told you before, 
and you are not always very willing to 
listen to me — ^but we'll try again. I think 
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Master Charlie will turn out a very tidy 
young gentleman ; he. has his play-drawer 
in great order, and he never lets anything 
lie about." 

" I would not advise you to trust to that, 
Ann," said Agnes ; " there never was duch 
a tidy boy as Harry when he was about 
Charlie's age; the least spot of dirt dis- 
tressed him, his hair was never out of or- 
der, and his part of the nursery at home 
was always much neater than mine." 

" He is not very tidy now," said Ann ; 
" he would need some one to walk after 
him with a brush ; however, I don't doubt 
but that he will come all right again in the 
way of tidiness. I must leave you to finish 
your drawers without me," continued Ann, 
" for I must put Master Charlie to bed 
now, and Miss Jane and T shall come back 
to you. Miss Mary." 

" It is surely not bed-time ?" said Mary. 

" It is past eight o'clock," said Ann, 
'^ and I hear your aunt coming up the 
stairs with Master Harry." 

Aunt Edith came into Agnes's room, 
and said, '^ You must all be tired, children, 
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f^ter your day's exertion. I have brought: 
CbarUe and Harry up stairs with me^ and 
we shall read together, before the little 
ones go to bed. You had better call Caro- 
line and Jane." 

Mary went to call her cousins, who 
brought their Bibles, and sat down beside 
their aunt That evening's portion of 
Scripture was the first part of the 19th 
chapter of St Luke — the calling of Zac- 
cheus, and the parable of the pounds.- After 
they had read, each reading a verse by 
turns, Agnes said, ^^ How glad Zaccheus 
must have been when the Lord Jesus told 
him to come down, and that He was going 
to his house ! " 

" Yes," said Miss Lindsay; " all that he 
hoped for, when he climbed the tree, was 
to see the Lord Jesus ; and he was very 
anxious to see Him. How glad, then, he 
must have been, when the Lord told him 
that He would abide at his house !-^^ He 
made haste, and came down, and received 
him joyfully.' Za^ccheus was the chief 
among the publicans, and he was rich. The 
.publicans were the tax-gatherers among 
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the Jews. The Boraans^ that great nation 
of ancient times, had made Jadea a Koman 
province, and obliged the people to pay 
taxes. The taxes were not gathered as 
ours are in Great Britain, bj men who 
are paid a certain sum every year by 
government, and who dare not take more 
than the law appoints. The publicans 
paid a large sum of money to the Romans, 
and then they got leave to gather the taxes 
for themselves." 

" If they were wicked men," said Harry, 
" they could cheat the people." 

" They often did so," said his aunt ; 
" and they were much despised by their 
fellow-countrymen, who often wondered 
that the Lord Jesus should even notice 
them. You see, it is said here, that ^ they 
murmured, and said that He was gone to 
be guest with a man that was a sinner." 

« But surely, aunt," said Harry, "they 
could not call Zaccheus a very wicked 
man ? for it says here, ^ And Zaccheoa 
stood, and said unto the Lord, Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the 
poor; and if I have taken anything from 
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any man bj false accusatioDy I restore him 
fourfold.' " 

^^ That does not mean that Zaccheus had 
done all this before," said Aunt Edith, 
^^ but he speaks of what he is going to do. 
He teUs the Lord the resolution he has 
now taken. He was the chief among the 
publicans, and rich ; he might not always 
have been quite upright and honest, but 
now he promises to restore four times as 
much as anything he had wrongfully taken 
away." 

" Was it Christ's coming to his house 
that made Zaccheus so kind all at once?" 
said Mary. 

^^ Something more there must hare 
been," said Miss Lindsay. ^^ The Lord 
Jesus went to the house of a Pharisee at 
one time at his own request, and yet the 
Pharisee did not offer to our Lord the or^ 
dinary kindness which, in Eastern coun- 
tries, any one offers to -his guest. You 
remember, Jesus says, ' I entered into 
thine house ; thou gayest me no water for 
my feet.' The heart of Zaccheus must 
have been changed before he could say, 
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* The half of my goods I give to the poor/ 
What a happy thing it was for ^^accheus 
that he saw the Lord Jesus that day ! He 
oot only received Him into his house, but 
into his heart. In the book of Bevelation^ 
Jesus says a word that is addressed to 
every sinner, old and young — little children 
and grown-up people — ^ Behold, I stand at 
the door, and knock ; if any man hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will 3up with him, and he with 
me.' The Saviour stands entreating us to 
open our hearts, and let Him in. Let us, 
like Zaccheus, welcome the Lord Jesus, 
and say with our whole heart, that we will 
now serve Him." 

Aunt Edith then prayed with the chil- 
dren, and sending Caroline and Agnee 
•down stairs for a short time, she remained 
with Jane and Mary. " When you have 
put Charlie to bed, Ann," she said, ^^ you 
.can co;ne to Miss Mary. I will undress 
Miss Jane myself. Now, Jane," she said 
to the little girl, " we shall go to your 
room, and we must make haste, for grand- 
j)ap8 will soon have prayers/' In a short 
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tiine Jane was undressed and ready for 
"bed. When she had lain quietly down, 
her aunt sat down by her bedside, and 
said, " When I was a little girl, Jane, my 
mamma advised me, when I went to bed, 
to think over what I had done during the 
day, that I might find out what I had 
done wrong, and try never to do it again. 
Now, Jane," continued her auntj gently^ 
" will you do so ? will you think over all 
that you have done to-day?" 

" I can't remember everything,*' daid 
Jane. 

" No, I daresay not," said her aunt, 
" but you may remember something." 

" No, indeed, aunt," said Jane ; " no- 
thing except being out and playing." 

" Shall I help you," said her aunt, " for 
this first time? Were you quite happy all 
the morning, Jane? You were not play- 
ing with your cousins." 

^' Agnes said I was selfish, and that she 
was glad I was not her sister, and I came 
away." 

" So I know," said Miss Lindsay. 
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" Who told you?" said Jane. ^ Was 
itMaiy?" 

« No," said Aunt Edith ; " I found it 
out in quite a different way. I don't think 
you were happy, dear, and I speak to you 
to*night to help you to find out what made 
you so unhappy." 

" I was angry, aunt, I know," said 
Jane ; '^ but they should not have called 
me selfish. May not people do what they 
like with their own things?^' 

" Not if they wish to do what is right," 
said her aunt. ^^ If all people were to be 
selfish, and do nothing for their fellow- 
creatures, and give nothing to them, what 
48ort of a world would this be ? Every one 
Would think only of making himself com- 
fortable ; and children, who can do very 
little for themselves, would be very miser- 
able^ Would you like to be treated at all 
times as you treated Mary to-day, in re- 
fusing her a share of your plant ? I think 
she was kind to you; she gave you the 
half of her garden, and she gave you her 
best dolL Were you kind to Mary ? " 
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" No," said Jane ; " but it is yery dif- 
ficult to give the things you like your- 
self." 

" So it is, I know," said Miss Lindsay ; 
" but then it is right often to do so, 
* Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy* 
self,' is what God commands ; and if we 
love others, we shall think of what pleases 
them, and try to do it for them, even when 
it is disagreeable to ourselves. Some 
people find it more difficult to be unselfish 
than others, and perhaps you find it so ; 
but you must pray to God to give you a 
heart to care for others, and to think of 
others ; and even, in very small matters, 
you 'may shew a kind, unselfish disposi- 
tion. When you are asked to go and 
play, go willingly, be obliging and kind^ 
Try not to think of yourself at all, and 
you will find yourself much happier than 
when you are selfish, Besides, the Lord 
Jesus says, that whoever wishes to be His 
disciple must deny himself." 

" I will try, aunt," said Jane, '^ to be 
kind and not to \)e selfish. Do you think 
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Mary would take the half of my verbena 
now?" 

^' I daresay she will, dear/' said Miss 
Lindsay. '^^ Now, good-night," and kiss- 
ing her little niece, Aunt Edith went down 
stairs. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

A FOBTNIGHT passed without any event of 
great importance. Hany went regularly 
to Mr Thompson's, and, on his return, he 
was usually joined by Charlie, who helped 
him to feed his pigeons. 

Charlie began to take great pains with 
his lessons, and his aunt told him, that 
if he continued to improve, he would 
soon be able to read little books by 
himself, instead of being dependent on 
others, when he wished to gain any infor- 
mation. 

" Does it tire you to read to me, aunt?" 
said Charlie. 

^^ No, it does not," said his aunt, ^^ and 
I have no objections to read to you some- 
times ; but now that you are getting a 
great boy, you ought to be able to read 
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for jonrself. There are many times when 
it would be pleasant for 70a to read, and 
I cannot read very often to 700. I think 
I saw a little hoy lying nnder a tree on 
the lawn this forenoon, kicking his feet 
together, and I think if he had been able 
to read, he would have amnsed himself. I 
cannot read much to yon, for you know I 
hare yonr sisters and cousins to teach. I 
must talk to grandpapa, and I must some- 
times read a little for my own improTe- 
ment, so that I advise you to learn to read 
as quickly as possible, and then I shall be 
very happy to have you read to me some- 
times." 

^^ So I shall, aunt," said Charlie, ^^ and 
when you are an old lady, and cannot see 
very well, I will stay with you and read to 
you." 

^^ I am much obliged to you," said his 
atmt. ^^ I daresay you will think of the 
days when I taught you to read." 

<< Do you think I shall ever be a very 
wise man, aunt ? " said Charlie. 

^^ That depends entirely on yourself/' 
said his aunt. 
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" Why, aunt," said CharKe, " I thought 
some people were bom veiy clever and 
BDine very stupid ? " 

^^ That is not exactly the case," said 
his aunt» ^^ Qt>d certainly makes some 
people much more clever than others, but 
no man ever became very wise or very 
learned without taking pains. Indeed, I 
think the greatdifferencebetweenawise and 
learned man and a foolish and ill-informed 
man is, that the one took pains to im- 
prove himself, and the other did not Of 
course, as I said before, God does give 
to some people greater talents, that is^ 
more devemess, Charlie, than to others^ 
but almost every one may learn if he takes 
pains." 

" Then," said Charlie, ^' how very stupid 
it is when people do not learn when they 
are young ; for if they do not, they must 
know very little indeed ! " 

<< Very foolish, indeed," said his aunt, 
'^ if people neglect to learn when they 
have an opportunity." 

^^ What a stupid person the housemaid 
must be," said Mary ; ^^ I saw her ifVrit* 
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ing a letter yesterday, and there were no 
capital I's in it, and the writing was rery 
crooked ; and when she reads, she does not 
read nearly so well as I do«" 

^^ The housemaid is not stupid/' said 
her aunt, ^^ but she has had very few 
opportunities. Her parents are very poor, 
and she left home, after being but a short 
time at school, when quite a little girl, to 
assist in a nursery. She had no oppor- 
tunity of again going to school, and she 
told me the other day that she had always 
had so much to do that she had had very 
little time to improve herself. But since 
she came here, she has made great pro- 
gress. Ann hears her read, and she has 
a copy book in which she writes every 
evening ; and instead of being stupid, she 
is very anxious to leam^ and veiy perse- 
vering." 

^^ But how is it that Ann can read and 
write so much better than the house- 
maid ? " said Mary. " Ann reads very 
nicely ; you often used to let her read a 
story to us when you were busy." 
- ^^ Ann was a long time at school," said 
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Miss Lindsay, '^ and had many advan* 
tages. I have never been afraid to let her 
read to jouj as she reads very well." 

^^ Do you mean, aunt/' said Agnes^ 
''that any one is able to do what he 
pleases ? " 

'' To a great extent I do think so, my 
dear/' said Miss Lindsay. ^ Of course £ 
must make some exceptions. No man can, 
without the direct gift from Grod, become 
a Newton or a Milton, but great exceU 
lence in art and science may be attained 
by perseverance. I am the more anxious 
to impress this on your minds, because 
many people seem to have the idea, that 
the learned of this world, the giants in art 
and science, have never required to use 
the ordinary methods of acquiring skill 
and knowledge." 

'' I used to think, aunt," said Caro- 
line, '^ that all the clever people one 
reads of were just bom so, and that they 
did not require to take any pains in 
learning." 

" It would be very convenient and very 
nice," said Mary, " if we were able to do 

q2 
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eveiTthing without being taught, or with 
very little teaching/' 

'^ But in such a case should we value 
our knowledge, Mary?" said her aunt 
^^ Whether do you like best to bring me a 
bouquet of flowers from James, or one 
from your own garden ? " 

" Oh I one from my own garden, be- 
cause I dig and rake it myself." 

^' So it is with knowledge," said her 
aunt ;• ^^ we value most what we take the 
greatest pains to learn; it seems more 
particularly our own, although we should 
never forget that Grod gives us power to 
acquire knowledge, and opportunities of 
doing so. Our station in life, our abili- 
ties, our opportunities of improvement, 
were all given us to use for Him. If we 
let our abilities lie without improvement, 
if we neglect to mak^ use of opportunities 
for instruction, if we are i^e and careless, 
we are like that unprofitable servant who 
went and hid his talent in the earth. No 
one who really loves God will be idle and 
careless." 
. << I did not think," said Caroline, << that 
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loving God had anjthmg to do with learn- 
ing lessons or being industrious." 

" Why should it not, my dear Caro- 
line?" said her aunt '' God commands 
us in the Bible npt to be slothful in busi- 
ness. This command is addressed to all 
His children. Now, what do you suppose 
is the business of children and young 
people?" 

" Why, their lessons^ to be sure, aunt," 
saidHaxry. 

^^ Yes," said his aunt ; ^^ as much their 
btisiness as teaching is at present mine, or 
occupation in a bank Unde Frank's." 

" Well, I am sure, aunt," said Harry, 
^'you are not slothful in your business, 
but very industrious." 

^^ I am afraid, Harry," said Miss Lind- 
fULjj ^'that if we examine ourselvea, we 
shall find that even in our busiest days we 
^ight have been more industrious — might 
have done more to help our fellow-creatures 
and to improve ourselves. Another thing 
I have to say is, that we often fancy we 
are not slothful in business because we are 
doing something; but if that something is 
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not oar particular basiness, we are neglect* 
ing the command." 

^^ Ah ! aunty you mean me/' said Caro- 
line. 

^^ I was thinking of yoji," said her aunt. 
** I saw you very busy this forenoon in 
practising more than the necessary portion 
of musicy when you ought to have been 
writing your French exercise." 

^^ Because^ dear aunt, I love music so 
much ; and, I must say, I do not care for 
French." 

^' You must have a high^ motive for 
exertion, Caroline, than the mere love of 
any study, or the wish to please a human 
being. You must seek to obey Qod^s 
commands, by well-regulated diligence in 
everything which you are required to learn. 
When you are grown up, and able to judge 
for yourselves, it will rest with yourselves 
to determine what things are profitable, 
and what unprofitable to be studied. At 
present, whatever you are required to learuy 
should be studied diligently. I think you 
understand entirely what I mean?" 
Miss Lindsay, smiling. 
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" Yes, we do," said CaroUne and Ag- 
nes, "and we will both tiy to do as you 
say." 

" You must help Jatie, and Mary, and 
Charlie to understand the same motive for 
diligence," said her aunt. " How much 
less trouble I should have with you, if 
you were all to work as much as you 
should do!" 

" I will work at my lessons, aunt," said 
Charlie, " and you shall see how soon I 
shall know the Multiplication Table." 

" And I will be busy too," said Jane. 

" And so shall I," added Mary. 

" These are very excellent resolutions," 
said Aunt Edith ; " I hope you may keep 
them." 

" Now, aunt," said Harry, " I have 
something to ask you. Is not next Thurs- 
day grandpapa's birthday?" 

" Yes," said Miss Lindsay. 

« What shall I do?" said Harry; "you 
know that Mr Thompson's holidays do not 
begin till the very end of July. Could I 
not stay from school for one day?" 

" I have been talking to grandpapa 
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about that/' said Aunt Edith ; ^^ and I 
think he means to ask Mr Thompson to 
pennit jou to have a holiday on Thuis* 
day. I do not think that your grand- 
papa would have sent you to Mr Thomp- 
son's until after the holidays^ had he not 
wished to ascertain what your position 
among the other boys would be with re* 
gard to your lessons. He thought that 
if you were tax behind in any way^ you 
might make it up by studying an hour or 
two each day during the holidays." 

^^ And shall I go with you, aunt?" said 
Harry. 

'^ I dare say Mr Thompson will have no 
objection to give you a holiday/' said his 
aunt ^^ Are your little gifts for grand* 
papa nearly ready?" 

" I have got a pocket-book," said Harry, 
'^ and Charlie is going to give grandpapa a 
ball of twine to tie parcels." 

^^ Is your mark ready, Mary?" said her 
aunt. 

<^ My mark, aunt? I cannot find it any* 
where ; it was very nearly finished — ^there 
was only one letter to work. I think I 
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put it away somewhere carefaUy^ but it is 
not to be seen now." 

^' I saw your marie, Mary/' said Harry, 
" if you mean a bit of dirty card-board 
with some letters on it I saw it in the 
nursery. Pussey had it in a comer pulling 
it about by a bit of thread." 

" How could the cat get it ? " said Mary, 
^^ some one must have given it to her. And 
did you let her go on pulling the mark 
about, Harry?" 

^^ No," said Harry; ^^ I thought it looked 
like a piece of your work, so I picked it 
up and laid it on the table in the school- 
room." 

Mary ran to the school-room, and brought 
the mark. It was seriously damaged-^the 
thread had been dragged so as to break 
several holes — there was also the mark of 
teeth in the card-boaid. 

^^ What am I to do, aunt?" said Mary, 
half crying. « I ci.not give this^ 
grandpapa. Could you make it a little 
better?" 

^^ I might make it look a little better," 
said Aunt Edith ; '^ but I could never make 
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it fit to be presented to grandpapa on his 
birthday, as a gift from a little grand- 
daughter of your age. You must work 
another mark." 

«ShaU I have time?" said Mary. 
^^ Could I not buy something for grand- 
papa like the boys?" 

'^ Grandpapa would rather have some- 
thing of your own work/' said Miss Lind- 
say. '^ Besides, since this accident has 
befallen your mark, simply through your 
own carelessness in leaving it lying about, 
I wish you to work another. Your little 
piece of work is nearly finished, Jane, I 
think?" continued Aunt Edith, turning 
to her. 

" Yes, aunt," said Jane, " I have only 
two rows to work." 

^' You must have it finished on Mon- 
day," said her aimt, ^^ and I shall line it 
and make it ready for you. I know that 
Agnes and Caroline have got their gifts 
ready." 

^^ Are you going to give grandpapa 
anything, aunt?" said Harry. 

^' Yes," said Miss Lindsay. ^' I have 
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got a very beantifiil Bible, printed in 
larger type than the one grandpapa gene^ 
rally nses." 

^' Do let ns see it ! '' exclaimed all the 
children. 

Miss Lindsay unlocked a small drawer, 
and took out a beautiMly-bound Bible. 
It was very much admired. 

^' Grandpapa will be able to read this 
without his spectacles/' said Harry. ^^ I 
heard him wish for a larger printed Bible 
not long ago." 

" Wdl, children," continued Aunt Edith, 
'' I have kept secret all your little plans 
fix^m grandpapa, that you may surprise 
him with your ffifts, and I expect the 
s«ne consiLation ^m yon. tVu must 
keep quiet for a day or two, and not talk 
about this Bible, which must go again into 
its drawer. Now I wish to know if any 
of you would like to go with me to the 
manse this afternoon ? I mean to call on 
Mrs Cameron after dinner." 

" I — I ! " exclaimed every voice. 

^^ Can you take us all, aunt ? " said 
Caroline. 
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'^ I am afraid jcm would be too manj 
to take in with me/' said Miss Lindsay ; 
*^ bat we may all walk together as £ar as 
the manse, and some of 70a maj wait 
outside the gate. We shall set off im- 
mediately after dinner ; and if your lessons 
are all ready, yon had better go out to the 
grass plot in front of the honse, and sit 
under the trees ; we shall have enough of 
walking after dinner. Besides, it is 
nearly two o'docL" 

^^ I had better stay beside you, aunt," 
said Mary, ^' and do part of my mark — 
that weary mark. I wish I had not been 
so careless." 

^' Ton will try another time, dear, not 
to be careless," said her aunt ; ^^ and now, 
do not wish or talk over your work, but 
begin busily at once. Let me do the 
first few stitches." 

Miss Lindsay did a few stitches, and 
then gare the mark to Mary, who worked 
80 busily, that when the gong sounded for 
dinner, die had nearly finished the bor- 
der. 

^^ Tou have been very industrious," 
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said her aunt; ^' don't forget to pat your 
mark into jonr workbox." 

'^ May we go through the fields^ aunt/' 
said Harry, when they had all assembled 
in the hall before setting out 

^* Yes, I think that will be very plea* 
sant^'^ said his aunt ^^I suppose you 
wish to have Snap with you — see, he is 
waiting in front of the house." 

'^ Snap knows that this is Saturday/' 
said Mary ; ^' he is always much merrier 
on Saturday than any other day of the 
week." 

^< Do you suppose he knows the differ- 
ence between Saturday and Monday?" 
said Agnes. 

" I am sure he does," said Harry. " I 
wish you had seen him this morning when 
I went to feed my pigeons. He ran round 
me, and then on before me, now and then 
stopping to bark. He never does so any 
other morning ; he knows I have not time 
to stay and play with him. Here, Snap, 
you are^oing with us : look how he wags 
his tail, and shakes his head I he knows 
very well wMat I am saying." 
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'^ He sees that we are all ready for 
walking/' said his aunt ; '^ and something 
in the manner in which you speak to him, 
Harry, lets him know that he is coming 
with us ; but I do not think he understands 
exact words* Now let us set off." 

^^ I don't think we shall see Mr Came- 
ron/' said Agnes : ^^ we seldom see him 
when we go to the manse on Saturday." 

" No, I daresay not," said her aunt ; " I 
know that he is always much occupied on 
Saturday, and I seldom call at the manse 
on that day; but I wish particularly to 
see Mrs Cameroti to-day, as she is going 
from home with some of the children early 
next week." 

" Instead of waiting for you outside the 
gate, aunt," said Harry, "we might go 
into the garden, and see how the plants 
you gave to the Camerons are getting on." 

" If you see James or Ellen," said his 
aunt, " I daresay they will be very glad 
to take you to the garden." 

"What a beautiful day this i#!" said 
Caroline ; " the sky is so blue, and these 
large clouds are such a pure white ! " 
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"They make the sky look even more 
blue/' said Agnes. "Look! there are 
some clouds beyond these hills — they look 
like very high mountains covered with 
snow. How beautiful it would be to have 
mountains as high in this country, and 
covered with snow as white as these clouds 
are!" 

" We should have such mountains, if 
Switzerland were our country instead of 
Scotland," said Aunt Edith. " In the Wan- 
derirya of a Pilgrim^ of which I have 
sometimes read passages to you, Dr 
Cheever describes the dazzling whiteness 
of the mountain-ranges seen from Geneva. 
He says that some of the mountain-peaks 
of snow are seen between, though far be- 
yond, other mountains which are nearer, 
and covered with verdure, which makes 
the snow-covered mountains appear very 
distant and very distinct. I daresay these 
dazzling July clouds give us a very good 
idea of the beautiful Alps of Switzerland." 

" Mont Blanc is the highest of the Alps, 
is it not ?" said Caroline. 

" Yes," said Miss Lindsay. " Mont 
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Blanc, which, you know, means the White 
Mountain, is not only the highest moun- 
tain in Switzerland, but the highest in 
Europe. It is, as jou may suppose, always 
covered with snow." 

'^ How beautiful the sunset and sunrise 
must look upon these snowy mountains ! " 
said Caroline ; '^ for even here, on the hills 
at evening, there is such a bright light, 
and on the snow it will be much more 
distinctly seen, and be more beautifiol." 

" Very lovely, indeed," said Aunt Edith. 
" I will shew you some descriptions of 
sunset on the mountains, which you may 
read with Agnes and Harry." 

^^ I hope I may see Switzerland some 
time or another," said Agnes ; '^ for here 
there is nothing half so beautiful as these 
snowy mountains." 

" They must be very beautifiil indeed," 
said her aunt ; ^^ but I would advise you 
to take back these words, ^ nothing half so 
beautifiiL' If you make use of your eyes, 
you may see many sights in your own 
country, perhaps not so dazzlingly beauti- 
ful as Mont Blanc, and its snow-capped 
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oompanions, but still veiy lovely, and well 
fitted to fill your minds with reverence 
and love for Him who made this beautiful 
earth. Even in our walk across this open 
heathj ground^ we are smTOunded hj 
beautj. Look at these hills, with the 
little mountain streams on their sides, 
glittering in the sunshine! — the blue skj, 
the white clouds, the birch-trees with their 
beautiful drooping branches/and the purple 
heather!" 

" We even walk upon beautiful things," 
said Harry ; " there is the pretty moss, 
the wild thyme, and those little yellow 
flowers shaped like a pea-blossom." 

" Then don't you think, dear children, 
that we should thank God for placing us 
in the midst of such beauty ? You would 
not like to live in town?" 

" No, we would not, indeed," said 
Harry. " I am very glad we live in the 
country." 

^^ We should thank God also," said his 
aunt, " for giving us health to enjoy these 
pis mercies — for giving us sight, that we 
may see and admire His beautiful works ; 
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and bearing, tbat we may listen to the 
sweet soonds with which the earth is filled 
— the song of birds, the sound of these 
little mountain streams. We should pray 
to Grod that these ^ts of seeing and hear- 
ing may always be used in His service — 
that our eyes may turn away from what 
is evil, and our ears never listen to what 
is sinfuL" 

Just at this moment, Mary, who had 
been in advance with Jane, Charlie, and 
Snap, came running back to invite Harry 
to have a race with them. 

^^ I wish you had seen Snap," she said : 
^^ I think he is quite crazy to-day; he 
has been chasing these krge humble-bees 
among the heather; and when one flies 
away, he stands still for a moment to bark 
at it" 

Harry ran off immediately. 

" Mary," said Harry, " I wonder you 
did not stay with us when aunt was talk- 
ing to us about the Alps." 

^^ I stay sometimes, Harry, and always 
when aunt ib speaking to Jane and me; 
but she was not speaking to us little ones. 
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When I am as old as yon are, Hany, I 
daresay I shall care more abont the Alps, 
but I wanted to have a race with Snap." 

" Oh, very well ! I suppose you will 
grow wiser in time," said Harry ; " let us 
have a race now." 

Away went the four children, with Snap 
before them, running, barking, stopping to 
look back at them, and then turning to 
meet them, tumbling heels over head 
among beds of moss and purple thyme, 
and frightening various birds and rabbits 
as he passed along. 

" How delightful it is when Saturday is 
a fine day ! " said Mary : " of all the days 
in the week, I cannot bear a wet Satur- 
day. I would rather have any other day 
wet." 

" Look how far we have left aunt be- 
hind ! " said Jane ; '^ let us sit here until 
she comes. I shall sit down upon this 
thyme." 

" I would advise you to see first that 
there are no bees in it," said Harry. 

" Oh, Harry ! " screamed Mary, " look 
here : what is Charlie sitting on?" 
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" An ants' nest," said Harry ; " get up, 
Charlie, and shake jourself ; I don't think 
the ants have had time to get about jou ; 
they had only begun to run out of their 
houses." 

" Ants ! " said Charlie ; " what are 
they?" 

" I do believe," said Maiy, " that 
Charlie thinks they are something liko 
Aunt Edith." 

"No, I don% Mary," said Charlie, 
" but I never saw any." 

" Then look at these brown beasts," 
said Maiy, " that are running along ; these 
are ants." 

"What a fimny girl you are!" said 
Jane ; " you call these little things beasts; 
we call them insects." 

" Mary has often been told to call them 
insects," said Hairy; "but she always 
forgets." 

" Do these ants all live together 7 " said 
Charlie. 

" Yes," said Harry, " below that little 
heap of earth they ms^e such neat houses ; 
and in a wood near the manse, they make 
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mach larger heaps than that — Cheaps very 
nearly as large as the globes in the school- 
loom." 

^' Did 70U ever see the inside of these 
ant-hills ? " said Jane. 

" No," said Harry ; " but I have seen 
the ants, and they were very large ones, 
walking home with pieces of straw which 
they were carrying to their houses." 

^^ Now, my dear children," said Aunt 
Edith, who had walked up to them, '^ you 
must proceed quietly now ; it is too warm 
to run much about, and we shall soon be 
at the manse." 

" We wish to know, aunt," said Harry, 
^^ if it is quite decided that we are to go 
to Loch E on grandpapa's birth- 
day?" 

^^ If it is a fine day, Harry, we shall 

go." 

^' I suppose we must take our dinner 
with us," said Harry. 

" I think we must," said his aunt ; " it 
will not do to depend altogether on the 
probability of your success in fishing." 

'* K Harry were only to catch three or 
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four little fish^ we should not have iniicli 
dinner/' said Charlie* 

" Not very much," said his aunt ; " so 
we must take something with us." 

" Do not let us take yery many plates," 
said Mary ; ^' it is so nice to be obliged to 
wash them in the loch ! " 

^^ I suppose you would like to hare 
each a plate," said Aunt Edith ; '^ it 
would be rather inconvenient if you were 
hungry, to wait until some one else had 
finished dinner, that you might have the 
pleasiure of washing the plate." 

^^ One plate each," said Mary, ^^ and one 
or two more, in case we should break any 
in driving there." 

^^ Or in washing them," said Harry ; 
'^ you know you are not particularly care- 
ful. Miss Mary — ^you broke one last time 
we were at Loch E ." 

^^ And what did you do. Master Hairy? 
you lost all the salt, and we were obliged 
to do without it." 

'^ That was not half so bad as breaking 
a plate," said Harry. 

^' I think the carelessness in both cases 
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was prettj much alike/' said their aunt ; 
^^ but do not dispute over past misfortunes 
— that is not wise." 

" What if Thursday should be a wet 
day?" said Agnes; '^we cannot go to 
Loch E ." 

^^ In that case/' said Miss Lindsay, 
^' the best plan would be, that grandpapa 
should put off keeping his birthday until 
the following Saturday." 

^^ I hope we shall have a fine day/' said 
Mary. ^^ I really think we shall, the sky 
looks so blue." 

^^ There is plenty of time for clouds to 
gather before Thursday/' said Caroline; 
" we must not be too sure." 

" I like to be very sure/' said Mary ; 
'^ it is uncomfortable to be always think- 
ing, perhaps it may rain on the next holi- 
day, and perhaps you will be obliged to 
stay at home. I lUce better to think that 
perhaps it will be a yery fine day with not 
a single cloud on the sky, and that every- 
thing will turn out just as you wish. 
Don't you like to do so. Aunt Edith ? " 
Aunt Edith smiled, and said — 

8 
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^^ I don't think that it is necessary to 
think that the day appointed for an expe- 
dition may be wet, Mary ; "but it is well to 
bear in mind, that rainy days come even 
in July, and be prepared sometimes to 
submit to a little disappointment. How- 
ever, I hope that next Thursday may be 
fine, and that you may all be able to en- 
joy our proposed expedition." 

^^ Grandpapa will come with us?" said 
Jane. 

" Of course," said Harry; ^Mt is his 
birthday; he would not like to stay at 
home." 

^' I daresay grandpapa would not object 
to stay at home," said Miss Lindsay; 
^^ but he likes to see you all happy, and 
to make you happy ; and he thinks that if 
he did not go with you, you would feel 
disappointed." 

^' So we should," said Agnes ; " it will 
be much z^cer to have grandpapa with 
us." 

The party now arrived at the manse. 
Miss Lindsay took Mary, Jane, and 
Charlie with her, and left Caroline, Agnes, 
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and HaxTf, at their own request, at the 
gate. Thej had discovered the Camerons 
at a little distance in the hay field, and 
were soon joined by them. W and 
Ellen entreated their companions to go 
with them to the house, but the girls re* 
fused, saying thej would rather walk in 
the garden. 

They told the Camerons of the pro- 
posed expedition to Loch E , and ex- 
pressed a great desire that they could 
come also. 

<< Mamma is going from home on Mon- 
day," said James, ^^and Johnnie and I 
are going with her ; but Ellen does not go 
till Friday, with papa; he is obliged to 
stay at home until then/' 

« Perhaps your mamma will let you 
come, Ellen," said Agnes; "I will ask 
Aunt Edith to ask you." 

" I should like very much to go," said 
Ellen, looking up quietly ; " but I am 
almost afraid that mamma will not allow 
me." 

" Oh ! perhaps she will," said Agnes ; 
" now let us see your garden." 
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The manse garden was a sunny gaiden, 
looking to the south. It had a wall on 
two sides — ^the north and east The west 
side was bounded hj the house^ and a low 
sweetbrier hedge fenced it on the south. 
In this hedge there was a little white gate. 
The wall of the garden was old, and 
covered with fruit-trees and currant-bushes. 
On the top of the wall grew tufts of long 
waving grass, and here and there a plant 
of wallflower. The borders of the garden 
were filled with flowers, and the middle 
with fruit-trees and vegetables. 

" I like your garden very much," said 
Agnes, '^ almost better than our own at 
Oakfield ; don't you, Caroline ? " 

^^ I don't knoi;^," said Caroline ; ^^ it is 
quite different; it is more like the gar- 
dens one reads of in story-books. I like 
these square -looking bushes-— what are 
they ? " 

^' Holly -bushes and yew-trees," said 
Ellen. ^^ Papa says that this is a very 
old garden, and that some of these bushes 
are very old indeed." 

'^ The wallflower growing on the top of 
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the wall IS very pretty," said Caroline ; " I 
wish we had some at home." 

" We may have plenty, I daresay/' said 
Agnes ; " but James will never allow us to 
have it on the top of a wall — we must be 
content to have it on the ground." 

They had now reached that part of the 
garden in which the chUdren's gardens 
were. They found them in good order, 
and learned that almost all the plants they 
had got from Oakfield had taken root. 

" Where is your scarlet verbena, Ellen?" 
said Agnes ; " I do not see it." 

^' It is in mamma's garden," said Ellen ; 
'* I gave it to her. Mamma is so fond of 
scarlet verbenas. Come and see it, it is 
quite in flower j besides, I have two rose- 
bushes that are for you and Caroline. 
They are in pots in the ground, near the 
verbena^ Mamma got some plants from a 
friend the other day, and she said I might 
give these roses to you ; they are a sort of 
Chinese rose, but not the common kind." 

^* Will you come with me, Harry," said 
James, " and look at my pigeons ; and we 
can come back to the garden afterwards?" 

82 
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" Yes," said Harry ; " I have not seen 
them for a long time." 

So the two boys went off to the poultry- 
yard; and Agnes and Caroline accom- 
panied Ellen to the smooth, well-filled^ and 
beautifally neat border, that was called 
^^ Mamma's garden." 

The verbena was very mnch admired, 
and deserved the admiration, for it T^as as 
handsome as any scarlet verbena could be, 
having a large head of flowers of a bril- 
liant scarlet. The rose-bushes were then 
inspected, and pronounced to be very beau- 
tiful. The leaves were smooth and gbss]^', 
as the leaves of all Chinese roses are, and 
the half-open bud on one gave the promise 
of a rich dark rose with petaLsr as soft as 
velvet. 

Both Agnes and Caroline were much 
delighted with their gifts, and thanked 
Ellen many times. They said they would 
take the pots home with them that afternoon. 

The three girls then lifted the pots from 
the ground, and took them to the well in 
the poultry-yard to free them from tke 
mould that adhered to them. 
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On their return thej met their aunt and 
Mrs Cameron at the garden gate. Mrs 
Cameron shook hands with the girls, and 
told them that she did not at first know 
that they had come with their aunt, and 
that when she did learn ity and wished to 
send out for them, their aunt would not 
allow her to do so. 

" I told Mrs Cameron," said Miss Lind- 
say, " that you would find amusement for 
yourselves in the garden with Ellen and 
James." 

" Aunt," said Agnes ; " I should like 
to speak to you for a moment." 

" Can you not wait till afterwards? " said 
her aunt. 

" If you please, aimt," said Agnes, " I 
wish you would listen to me now." 

" Then if Mrs Cameron will kindly 
pardon our rudeness in having any private 
conversation," said her aunt, " I will for 
once listen to you. What have you got 
to say?" 

" Will you ask Ellen Cameron to go 
with us on Thursday, aunt? her mamma. 
is going from home on Monday, but Ellen 
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does not go till Friday, and I think she 
would like to come with ns/* 

^ Oh, certainly!" said her aunt; and 
turning to Mrs Cameron, she said, '^ My 
little niece need not have been quite so 
mysterious. She makes a request, which 
I hope you will grant, namely, that yoa 
should allow Ellen to be of our holiday 
party on Thursday. It is my father's 
birthday, and the children are going to 
Ijoch E- — . We shall be very happy to 
have Ellen with us. I did not know until 
Agnes told me that she was not to go with 
you on Monday." 

Mrs Cameron looked at her little 
daughter. 

'^ I am afraid, my dear Miss Lindsay," 
she said, ^^ that I must refuse your kind 
invitation for Ellen. She has not been 
very strong lately, and after the party^ 
Saturday before last, although I suppose 
there was not much romping, she had a 
violent headache, and continued tax from 
well for some days. I should have been 
delighted to allow her to go, had it not 
been on account of her health, for she haa 
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been industriouB at her lessons, and a great 
assistance to me." 

" Then I cannot urge you to give your 
permission/' said Miss Lindsay ; ^^ and I 
am sure my nieces would not like to be 
the means of making Ellen ill. I hope, 
however, that change of air may remove 
all Ellen's headaches, and then we shall 
have her with us in some other expedi- 
tion." 

^^ Ellen is going to spend some weeks 
at her grandpapa's," said Mrs Cameron. 
'^ Her papa is going to take her there on 
Friday^ and leave her^ for he afterwards 
joins us ; and as I go on Monday with 
the boys^ Ellen must be housekeeper in 
my absence*" 

^^ I think, Ellen," said Miss Lindsay, 
'' that your mamma has judged wisely, 
independently of a headache, in not letting 
you go with us; it would never do for 
a little housekeeper to leave home for a 
whole day — everything would get into 
confusion in your absence*" 

Ellen smiled and looked at her mamma, 
and said — 
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" If I went to Loch E ^ papa would 

have no one to talk to him when he came 
out of his study, and no one to talk with 
him." 

'^ No, dear/' said her mamma ; '^ and 
with so manj duties to perform, and one 
decided hindrance to your going, it is 
much better that you should stay at 
home." 

The boys now came from the poultry* 
yard, having looked at the pigeons, and 
after a great many good-byes, the party 
at the garden gate separated, and Aunt 
Edith, and her train of nephews and 
nieces, took their way home. 

When they had gone a little way across 
the heath ground by which they had come 
to the manse, Agnes said — 

^^ How sorry I am that Ellen could not 
come with us t I almost wished that you 
had begged her mamma to allow her to 
come. We would not have let her romp 
and bring on a headache. Do you think 
you could have persuaded Mrs Cameron 
to let Ellen come with us ?" 

^^ I am not sure that I could have done 
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8o/' said her aunt; ^^ for Mrs Cameron is a 
wise and judicious motLer, and when she 
denies her children any indulgence, it is 
for some good reason. But I should cer-r 
tainly never think of urging any mother 
to grant her child a pleasure which she 
thought would be hurtful." 

^^ Ellen never seemed to think of asking 
her mamma to alloy^ her to go/' said 
Caroline. ^' She was quite satisfied to do 
M her mamma wished. If it had been 
Bobert Wilson, he would have teased until 
his mamma had allowed him to go." 

^^ You must not compare Bobert Wilson 
with Ellen Cameron. Eobert has been 
foolishly indulged since he was a mere 
infant, and now his mamma finds it diffi- 
cult to deny him anything; but Ellen 
Cameron has always been accustomed to 
submit to the will of her parents. Obe- 
dience becomes a habit as well as disobe- 
dience, so that Ellen finds it much easier 
to obey, even when something very pleas- 
ing is denied, than Bobert Wilson would 
under the same circumstances. But we 
must not talk of Bobert Wilson's faults. 
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Wben we see anything yeiy pleasing in 
the conduct of others, anything worth j of 
imitation, we mnst not look about for some 
others among our acquaintances who do 
not act in the same manner; we must 
rather look into our own conduct and our 
own hearts, and see if there be nothing to 
amend there. Perhaps some of you may 
learn a lesson of gentle obedience &om, 
Ellen's conduct to-day." 

^^ It is very difficult always to feel obe- 
dient," said Agnes ; ^^ not so difficult to 
obey, because we must ob^ ; no teasing 
would do any good with grandpapa and 
you, but it is difficult to feel quite satisfied 
with what you tell us — I mean, always to 
feel satisfied." 

^^ I know it is, my dear," said Aunt 
Edith; ^^so difficult that none but €rod 
the Holy Spirit can make a child truly 
obedient. Children may be made out- 
wardly obedient, and in some degree in- 
wardly obedient, for love to a kind parent 
will often make a child quite satisfied with 
his fikther's will ; but only God the Holy 
Spirit can chang e a child's heart, so that 
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he shall ohey willinglj^ even when the 
command goes very much against his 
wishes." 

" Sometimes, aunt," said Mary, " I feel 
that I should like not to come in to lessons 
when you call me, and that I should like 
to stay out and play in these summer even- 
ings, instead of coming in to bed. I do 
come in because you tell me." 

" Well, Mary," said her aunt, " there is 
no harm in liking to play, when play does 
not come in the way of duty." 

^^ I know that coming to lessons is a 
duty," said Mary ; ^^ but is going soon to 
bed a duty?" 

"I think it is, Mary," said her aunt. 
" When you sit up too long, you get too 
tired. It is pleasant to go to bed a little 
tired; but when children are too tired, 
they cannot pray properly-their minds 
wander — that is a very sad thing. I have, 
besides, seen some tired children very cross 
indeed when going to bed, scarcely able 
to undress themselves, and not very much 
disposed to thank any one who should 
assist them. Then when morning comesj 

T 
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and the ustial hoar of rising, I am afraid 
that the little girl who went late to bed 
the night before does not always feel in- 
clined to get up. Perhaps she is late for 
prayers and lazy at lessons, and, as I hare 
heard you say, Mary^ she thinks that 
everything is going wrcag. The first 
wrong thing was sitting late the evening 
before; so it must surely be a duty to 
avoid whatever leads to so mnch that is 
wrong and nncomfortable/' 

« Well, aunt," said Mary, « I will try 
to remember all that you have told me, 
and to think that it is a duly to go to bed 
in time at night, as well as to get up in 
the morning." 

<< I hope so," said Aunt Edith. <^ What 
do you say, Caroline and Agnes?" 

^^ Mary speaks exactly as I feel about 
going to bed, aunt," said Caroline ; ^^ but 
I see how wrong it is. I know that when 
I am late and tired, as I have been two or 
three times, I read the Bible veiy caie* 
lessly, and then I feel unhappy." 

'^ No wonder, dear," said her aunt. 
^^ We should beware of doing anything 
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that can tempt us^ or lead us to read God's 
Word carelessly." 

" Do you ever sit up too late, aunt?" 
said Harry ; " for you have no one to tell 
you when you should go to bed." 

^^ Yes, Harry," said his aunt, " I have 
conscience, who tells me that if I sit upi 
too late, I shall be unfit for many of my 
duties next day, and so I go to bed in good 
time." 

^^ We must listen to conscience also," 
said Harry. 

Miss Lindsay and the children then 
walked on quickly, and soon reached home. 

In the evening, the children, as usual, 
arranged their rooms, put away their week- 
day amusements, and laid out those books 
which were more especially set apart fot 
Sunday; and, before the Lord's day ar- 
rived, a sweet Sabbath-spirit seemed to 
rest upon the house and the inhabitants 
of Oakfield. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Next morning the children awoke in good 
time, and looking out, were glad to find 
that the daj was fine, for the church was 
more than a mile distant fi'om Oakfield, 
and every one walked to it. Sunday was 
a pleasant day at Oakfield — it was neither 
a gloomy nor a wasted day. Every one 
had something to do ; there was no idle~ 
ness, no lounging about, no wearying and 
wishing that Monday would come. In 
the morning, the younger children went 
to their aunt ; and Caroline, Agnes, and 
Harry, who were old enough to imder- 
stand the value of the Sabbath-day, took 
their Bibles and their Sunday books ; and 
after revising the portion of Script,^ to 
be repeated to their grandpapa after break- 
fast, they read aloud by turns, or read by 
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themselyeBy as they felt inclined. Caro- 
line had been but a few weeks at Oak- 
field, but already Agnes and Harry 
looked on her as a sister ; and these three 
children sat pleasantly and happily to- 
gether on th^ Sabbath mornings, quietly 
reading, or sometimes talking a little of 
what they read. Mary and Jane were 
not trusted to go out and read by them- 
selves; for although, when beside theit 
aunt, they did not wish to exchange their 
Sabbath occupations for anything else, 
yet when away firom her, she did not feel 
sure that they would not yield to temp 
tation, and forget for a while th6 Lord's 
day. She had not the same fear With 
regard to Caroline, Agnes, and Harry. 
She had the great happiness of believing, 
that amid much sin and waywardness, 
God's Holy Spirit had taught these young 
creatures to feel the sinfulness of their own 
hearts, and their need of a Saviour ; and 
that now in their youth they had begun 
to tread in the narrow path that leads to 
everlasting life. She earnestly prayed 
that they might continue to walk in the 

t2 
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narrow way, and that Qod would make 
their sifiters and brother follow their foot- 
atep8« 

On that Sunday morning^ afiter Caro- 
line, Agnes, and Hany hi^ gone to the 
garden, Marj, Jane, and Glharlie went to 
their aunt's room, and after repeating 
their morning hjrmn to her, she gave 
them their week's verses .to look over, 
while she helped Charlie to prepare a 
verse of a hymn; for as he could only 
read very small words, he required his 
aunt's help. 

" When will you let Jane and me go 
by ourselves on Sunday morning. Aunt 
Edith ? " said Mary ; " we would be as 
quiet as Caroline and Agnes. May we go 
when we are a little older ? " 

'^ I cannot promise anything as to 
time," said her aimt ^' When I think 
that you and Jane really love and try 
to obey the God of the Sabbath, I shall 
not feel afraid to let you read by your- 
selves; but at present, I fear lest you 
should get into habits of idle talking." 

^^ But if we promised to read the whole 
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time, and not speak a single word, aunt ? '' 
said Jane. 

^^ I am afraid that would be scarcely 
possible/' said her aunt. '^ I don't think 
you could sit and read without talking a 
single word, and therefore, until I feel 
that your conversation would be such as is 
proper 'for the day, I think you are better 
with me. I hope, dear children, that you 
will ask God to teach you to love Him — to 
teach you to keep holy the Sabbath-day. 
You must remember that we are not safe 
for a moment, unless we have Jesus for 
our Saviour, and we cannot be very 
happy unless He is our Saviour. We 
may be happy in a sort of way, but we 
cannot have great happiness unless we 
love God." 

" Are there many people who do not 
love Grod, aunt ? " said Jane. 

" A great many people, Jane," said Miss 
Lindsay. ^^ Although God is so good 
to us, though He sent His own Son to 
die for us, we are all very forgetful of His 
goodness, and we need to ask Him every 
day to forgive our sins, and teach us to 
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loYe Him. But a great inanj people 
never pray to Grod — ^they ion*t think diat 
they need a Savioiir. What a sad, sad 
mistake ! " 

'' And does no one tell them about Jesus 
Christ?" 

^' Yes, a great many people hear about 
Jesns ChiiBt; but as th^ d(m't diink that 
they need a Saviour, they don^t pray to 
Him. You know that a man does not 
send for a doctor until he feels that he is 
ilL Perhaps he may have been ill for 
some time without feeling it, but he does 
not think of sending for a doctor until he 
feels that he is really ilL Now, sinners 
do not pray to Jesus, die good Physician, 
until they feel that sin has made their 
souk very sick. You remember last Sun* 
day, when we were talking of the leper 
that Christ healed, I told you that leprosy 
was a terrible disease, that made the body 
very loathsome. Now, sin is just such a 
disease of the soul — it makes the soul 
loathsome in Grod's sight ; but Jesns can 
take away this terrible disease of the souL 
He is the only Physician for the soul — 
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we can never get our sins taken away un- 
less we go to Jesus." 

'^ Are there many people who never hear 
about Jesus Christ ? " said Maiy. 

^^ A great many, dear/' said her aunt. 
'^ In China alone, there are three hundred 
millions of people who do not know God. 
There are a great many millions of hea- 
thens in Hindostan, through all Asia, and 
in the islands of the sea ; and even in our 
own land, Great Britain, where there are 
more Bibles than in any other country in 
the world, there are multitudes of people 
who never enter a church — numbers of 
children who grow up without the know- 
ledge of God I" 

" Why do not people go and teach 
them, aunt ? " said Charlie. 

^^ A great many people do go now to 
teach them," said his aunt ; '^ but a great 
many more teachers are required." 

" When I am a man," said Charlie, ^' I 
shall go and teach these people who do not 
know God." 

" You must serve and love God your- 
self first, Charlie ; and if you loved God 
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now, jovL could do a great deal to help 
these poor heathens, both in other oonn- 
tries and our own." 

" How, aunt?" said Charlie. 

" You could pray to God, and you know- 
He hears the prayers even of yonng chil- 
dren — you could ask Him to send more 
good men to teach the heathen about 
Jesus Christ, and you could also help with 
your money — Bibles and tracts cost a 
great deal — and if, instead of wasting 
your money, you were to give some to the 
missionaries to buy Bibles, you would be 
helping to teach the heathen about Jeans 
Christ." 

^^ But would a little money, as little as 
I have, help, aunt?" 

" Yes, it would, Charlie," said his aunt 
^^ A great many such sums of money will 
buy a great many Bibles ; and then how 
nice to think that you too would be doing 
something for God in sending the gospel 
to the heathen ! But first of all, Charlie, 
you, and Mary, and Jane should ask very 
earnestly that God would make you His 
children. When we read of little children 
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who were once heathens, leaving the wor- 
ship of their false gods to praj to the true 
God — when we read of converted Hindoo 
children, and Gaffres, and Tahitians, how 
sad to think of the number of children in 
Great Britain who do not love the Lord 
Jesus — little children who have been 
taught to read the Bible, who have learned 
their catechisms and beautiiul hymns that 
teach them about God ! 

" When you have put your little sums 
of money into the missionary box, you 
should ask yourselves one question — you 
should say, ^ Why am I putting this 
money into the missionary box? Is it 
to please grandpapa, or Uncle Frank, or 
Aunt Edith ; or is it because I love Giod 
and Jesus Christ, and because I wish the 
poor children who have no Bibles to hear 
of such a kind Saviour ?' And if you can- 
not say to yourselves that you put in the 
money because you love God, then pray 
to God, and ask Him to make you His 
children, and to give you hearts to care for 
the heathen." 

Miss Lindsay then read one or two 
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Bible storioB to Charlie, and wliea slie liad 
finished, she told the children tibat tibtdj 
might come down stairs with her. When 
tliejr were going down stairs, thej met 
Caroline, Agnes, and Hanj coming in 
from the garden. 

The prajer-bell rang almost immedi- 
ately, and all the household assembled for 
prayers. 

After breakfast, Mr Lindsay took the 
elder children to the library, where they 
read with hhn, and repeated a portion of 
Scripture* 

About a quarter of an hour before the 
time for walking to church, Uncle Frank 
said he should set off, as he had to call at 
one or two cottages, to inquire for the in- 
mates who had been iU. He said he should 
take Charlie with him; and as Mary begged 
earnestly to be allowed to go with her 
uncle, her aunt gave her leave to do so. 

" Don't forget whose day this is, Mary," 
said her aunt. 

" No, aunt," said Mary ; " I know that 
it is the Lord's day." 

" Well, dear, try to bear that in mind. 
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I daresay we shall overtake you before 
you reach the church ; or, if not, Charlie 
and you wiU sit quietly in the pew until 
we come." 

The two children then set out with their 
Uncle Frank. Their way lay for some 
time along a road bordered by oak and 
birch trees. The banks at the side of the 
road were covered with wild-flowers ; small 
clear streams trickled through the copse, 
and fell in tiny waterfalls into a little bum 
that ran along the side of the road. The 
bees were humming in the heather, and 
white butterflies flitted iGrom flower to 
flower. They passed many people who 
were walking slowly to church, and at last 
came to a cottage, a few steps above the 
road. As they approached the door, a dog 
that was lying on the door-step got up, 
wagged his tidl, and walked slowly aside 
to allow them to pass. 

" I think you had better not come in," 
said Uncle Frank. " Poor old James 
Campbell is very ill, I am afraid, and you 
would disturb him; remain outside until 
I come to you." 

u 
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Mr Frank Lindsay went into the cot- 
tage^ and remained for a short time with 
the old man. He then returned and found 
the children a few steps from the door, 
bidding good-bye to a lady who had 
stopped to speak to them for a minute or 
two. 

^^ Is the poor old man better, uncle ?'* 
said Charlie. 

^^ Yes, Charlie/' said his unde, ^' he is ; 
his cough is not nearly so troublesome, 
and I hope he may soon be well enough 
to go about as usual. He is very fond of 
the little books that Aunt Edith sent him, 
and I promised that you should take him 
some more; so you and Harry may walk 
to his cottage to -> morrow, if you have 
time." 

Before the children and their uncle had 
been many minutes in the pew at church, 
the rest of the party arrived. 

Miss Lindsay took Charlie and Jane be- 
side her. Maiy sat between h.er uncle and 
Agnes, while Harry and Caroline sat near 
their grandpapa. 

The bell soon ceased to ring, and Mr 
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Cameron Laving gone into the pulpit, the 
service began. 

Miss Lindsay did not at £rst notice 
Mary, who was half hidden by her uncle ; 
but soon after the sermon began, she saw 
that her little niece, instead of being atten- 
tive, as she usually was in church, seemed 
to be wholly occupied with herself. First 
one haiid was raised to arrange her curls, 
then hefr polka was pulled into shape ; but 
further restlessness was interrupted by a 
touch from Agnes. 

Mary sat quietly for a short time, but 
she soon began again to be restless — she 
looked round at the people, tried to arrange 
her hair, and tie her bonnet more neatly ; 
but this time her uncle bent down and de- 
sired her to leave her dress entirely alone. 

Charlie sat at the head of the pew, not 
in the same line with the rest, but on a 
seat that enabled him to see every one in 
the pew; and Mary's restless behaviour 
made him restless also. He began to play 
with the mark in his Bible, and finally let 
the Bible fall. It was picked up by his 
aunt ; and the noise made by the falling of 
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the Bible having made him feel ashamed^ 
he sat pretty quietly for the rest of the 
time. 

There was to be no afternoon service, as 
Mr Cameron was obliged to preach in the 
next parish; but a neighbouring clergy- 
man was to preach in the evening; and 
Mr Cameron expressed a hope that as many 
of his people as could come to church in 
the evening, would do so. 

" May we go to church in the evening, 
aunt?" said Caroline, after they had left 
the church, and had proceeded to walk 
home ; ^^ we should like very much to go." 

^^ I think we may all go, Caroline," said 
her aunt ; ^' we can do our usual Sabbath 
evening lessons in the afternoon, and have 
tea after we come from church."* 

" That will be delightful ! " said Agnes ; 
'^ I do like the Sunday evening service in 
summer ; it is so pleasant to walk home in 
the cool evening, for in the forenoon it is 
very warm, and not at all pleasant" 

The children then walked on slowly, 
and left their grandpapa, aunt, and uncle 
behind. 
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^^ Frank/' said Miss Lindsay to her 
brother, " what is the matter with Mary ? 
has any one been talking to her this fore- 
noon? Did you observe how careless and 
restless she was in church, and how much 
occupied with her dress?" 

" I saw that she was very restless, but 
I don't know that she spoke to any one 
to-day, unless when I was in old James 
Campbell's cottage. When I came out of 
the cottage, I found that the children had 
been talking to Mrs Scott, but I cannot 
think that anything she would say would 
have a bad effect on Mary." 

^^ I am not quite sure of that," said M^ 
Lindsay. " Some people say very foolish 
things to children without considering the 
harm that^they do, and I almost think that 
my little Mary has heard some foolish 
remark that has turned her head. I wish 
people would be more guarded in what 
they say to children ; their ideas are often ' 
quite conftised by what they hear." 

" I think you should talk to Mary a 
little, Edith," said her father ; " she is so 
candid that she will probably tell you with- 

u2 
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out being asked, what lias caused this little 
appearance of vanity to-day." 

" So I shall," said Miss Lindsay. " I 
cannot do so at present ; but I shall take 
an opportunity of doing so during the 
day." 

In the afternoon, the children repeated 
their «8ual evening catechism and hymns, 
and then they went with their aunt to a 
seat in the garden, near the river. Agnes 
and Caroline sat beside their aunt, and the 
other children spread an old shawl on the 
grass, on which they sat while Miss Lind- 
say read to them. They sang afterwards 
tY^o or three hymns, and then Aunt Edith 
said she should leave the three younger 
children under the care of the elder ones, 
while she went into the house for a book, 
and to speak to Mr Lindsay for a short 
time. 

Caroline promised to read to Charlie, 
and Jane and Mary had each a little book 
of her own. Their aunt desired them not 
to read too fast. 

" You know," continued she, " that 
when you read too £tst, you do not xe« 
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member what you read. I do not like you 
to read a very great deal ; you get into the 
habit of missing any part that you do not 
particularly like, and that is a bad plan. 
Read very carefully, and try to give me a 
short account of what you have read when 
I return." 

When Aunt Edith came back to the 
garden, she found the little party some- 
what disturbed— Mary sitting apart from 
the rest, and apparently not very well 
pleased. 

" What is the matter?" said Miss Lind- 
say ; " I hope you have not been quar- 
relling." 

The children looked at each other. At 
last Harry spoke — 

" Not exactly quarrelling, aunt," he 
said ; ^^ but the truth is, that Mary is 
troublesome. She will not read herself, 
and she makes Jane idle too*" 

" But, aunt," said Mary, *^ Harry said 
I was a peacock, and very vain; am I 
vain, aunt?" 

" I think you had better come with me 
for a short time, Mary," said her aunt^ 
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^^ and the others may remain and read 
until we return. However, Harry," con- 
tinued Miss Lindsay, ^' it was not kind to 
call your sister a peacock." 

^' Indeed, aunt," said Hany, ^' I wish 
you had seen her; she laid down her book 
on her lap, and began to behave just as 
she did in church to-day." 

^^ Well, never mind now, Harry; it does 
no good to use harah words at any time, 
and biotheis and sisters especially should 
never use them; so remember, my dear 
boy, not to do so again." 

^' I wiU try, aont," said Hany, ^' and I 
am aony I said anything to vex Maiy. 
Will you fiugive me, dear?" he said, 
approaching lus sister. 

'' You shall speak to Mary when we 
return,*' said his aunt; ^^ we are going to 
have some conversation;" and so saying, 
she took Mary's hand and tamed away. 

Miss Lindsay walked quietly along for 
a minute or two through the garden, while 
Mary held down her head, when her aunt 
said, '^ I think you are not very happy to- 
day ; and more than that, I think you have 
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not been conducting yourself well. You 
were sadly restless and inattentive in 
church — ^not attending to what Mr Cameron 
was saying yourself^ and hindering others 
from doing so. I am very sorry, dear 
Mary; for when we go to church, we 
should remember that we are in God's 
house, and endeavour to worship Him 
with all our heart." 

" Oh, dear aunt," said Mary, bursting 
into tears, " I am very unhappy; I was 
not happy in church to-day." 

" Perhaps, if you talk to me for a little, 
we may find out what has made you feel 
unhappy to-day," said her aunt. " When 
children who have kind friends feel very 
unhappy, it is generally because they have 
done something wrong. I saw that you 
were very much occupied with yourself, 
and that is not generally the case. Why 
did you arrange your dress and smooth 
your hair in church ? you hair was brushed 
and your dress made neat before we left 
home, and that was all that was re- 
quired." 

" I donH know, aimt," said Mary; " I 
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am not quite, snre why I did it ; I think it 
was to make myself look neater/' 

^^ Bat jou were sufficiently neat before/' 
said her aunt ; ^^ why should you think of 
neatness this forenoon particularly?'' 

^^ Aunt," said Mary, reddening, ^^ may I 
tell you everything?" 

" Certainly, my dear." 

^^ Well, aunt, when Uncle Frank was in 
old James Camphell's to-day, Charlie and 
I remained outside until he came to us 
again. Before he came out, Mrs Scott 
stopped to speak to us, and the first thing 
she said was, ^ How are my two pets to- 
day?' and then she said that I was a nice 
pretty little girl^ and that I had beautiful 
hair* Then she asked for you and grand* 
papa, and spoke to Charlie; and just as 
we were saying good-bye to her, Uncle 
Frank came out." 

" You did not tell Uncle Frank what 
Mrs Scott had been saying to you, as 
you do in general when you meet any one, 
Mary?" 

" No, aunt, I never thought of doing so. 
I should have been ashamed to tell Uncle 
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Frank that Mrs Scott had said that I 
was pretty." 

" But you thought of what Mrs Scott 
had said, Mary dear/' said her aunt. 
^^Now, a speech that you would be ashamed 
to tell, you should be ashamed to think of. 
You allowed your thoughts to dwell on 
Mrs Scott's foolish speech, without con- 
sidering whether it was true or not." 

^^ I thought, aunt, that ladies would not 
tell lies," said Maiy. 

" Mrs Scott did not mean to say any- 
thing that was xmtrue," said her aunt. 
" Your hair is very smooth and neat ; but 
what credit you can take to yourself for 
that, I cannot imagine. You did not make 
your own hair — ^you did not eren brush it ; 
and as Ann does that, she ought rather to 
be praised for her care in making it neat ; 
for if it were left to yourself, it would be 
a tangled mass. However, I think Mrs 
Scott is mistaken when she says vou are 
pretty; she spoke without thhji.g. I 
don't consider you to be a pretty child. 
God has mercifully kept you from sick- 
ness ; your eyes have the brightness, and 
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your cheeks the colour of health; but 
beyond being a healthy-looking, and, in 
general, a happy-looking child, I think 
there is nothing more to be said of your 
appearance. 

" But even if you had been really a 
pretty little girl, what difference should 
that make? The same God made eyeiy 
one in the world: in His eyes, the de- 
formed, the plain-looking, and the beauti- 
ful are alike ; for God looks to the soul, 
not to the outward appearance. And as 
beautiful people are made by God, and 
not by themselves, they have nothing to 
be vain of. No one is loved on account 
of being pretty; people must be kind, 
unselfish, and amiable, in order to be 
loved." 

" Oh, aunt," said Mary, " I am very 
foolish ! Are you angry with me ? " 

" No, Mary," said her aunt, " I am not 
angry with you. I think you have been 
foolish ; but I hope that the next time any 
silly remark is made to you, you will not 
think over it as you did to-day." 

'^ How am T to know that a thing is 
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wrong," said Mary, " if a grown-up person 
says it to me?" 

" By noticing what effect it has upon 
yourself," said her aunt. " If you feel 
inclined to be vain and silly, as you were 
to-day, you may be sure either that the 
remark itself was wrong, or that you have 
thought of it in a wrong manner." 

" If I had been pretty, would it have 
been wrong to think of it?" 

" Certainly it would, Mary. As I told 
you before, no one has any merit in being 
pretty, and we have no right to be vain of 
anything. God gives us everything: we 
have nothing of ourselves." 

" Will you tell me a verse about not 
being vain, aunt?" said Mary. 

" I shall tell you two or three, Mary, 
and mark them for you; and you shall 
learn them and think of them when you 
feel tempted to be proud or vain. ^ God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto 
the humble' (James iv. 6). * He giveth 
grace unto the lowly ' (Prov. iii. 34). * In 
lowliness of mind let each esteem other 
better than themselves' (Phil. ii. 3). 

X 
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Thinky dear Mary, that even if jou were 
the loyeliest and the best human being 
that ever lived, you would haye nothing 
to be vain of: in God's sight you would 
be a miserable sinner; how much less 
should an ignorant, helpless little child be 
vain I You must ask God to give you a 
wise and understanding heart, that yon 
may know His will, and seek to do it. 
Ask Him to pardon your carelessness and 
inattention in His house to-day. Say 
to Him, ^ Turn away mine eyes from 
beholding vanity, and quicken me in Thy 
way.' " 

" Will you wait for me, aunt?" said 
Mary ; '^ we are close to the house, and I 
would like to ask God to forgive me for 
being so terribly inattentive and vain and 
careless. I don't like to go back to the 
others alone; so will you wait for me, 
dear aunt? and will you forgive me for 
being so naughty ?" 

^^Yes, dear," said her aunt, kissing 
her; ^' and I will wait here until you re^ 
turn. 

Mary soon returned from the house, and, 
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coming to her aunt, she threw her arms 
about her neck, and said — 

^' I have prayed to God, dear aunt, and 
I feel much happier now. I t^U try to be 
yety attentive in church this evening, and 
I hope I shall alwajrs be attentive." 

" I hope so, Mary," said her aunt ; and 
so saying, they both returned to the circle 
at the river-side. 

Hajry immediately went up to Mary, 
and, in a whisper, asked her to forgive 
him, which she willingly did, not forget- 
ting to acknowledge to him that she knew 
she had been doing*wrong« 

"Is it time to go to church, aunt?" 
said Caroline. 

" No, Caroline," said Miss Lindsay, 
looking at her watch, " it is only half- 
past four ; we may remain here until five 
o'clock, I am coming to sit beside you, 
and we shall talk a little about the sermon. 
Tell me where the text was." 

" We all know the text, aunt," said 
Harry ; " and Charlie can say it too ; 
please hear him first, — stand up, Charlie." 

So Charlie stood up, and repeated the 
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24th verse of the 5th chapter of Gknesis^^ 
^' And Enoch walked with God : and he 
was not ; for God took him." 

^' I am ghid, Charlie, that you can say 
the text/' said his aunt ; ^^ now, can yon 
tell me anything that Mr Cameron said 
about Enoch?" 

^^ I don't remember a great deal/' said 
Charlie. ^^ I heard it at the time, but I 
forget now. Mr Cameron said that Enoch 
was a good man, and that he never died, 
but that God took him to heaven ; and he 
said that the Lord Jesus Christ was coming 
some day again to the earth. I don't re- 
member any more, aunt." 

" Very well, Charlie — I hope you will 
always be very attentive, and when you 
are older, you will be able to remember a 
great deal of what you hear. Now, my 
dears," said Miss Lindsay, turning to the 
rest, '^ you may tell me in turn what you 
remember of the sermon." 

" Mr Cameron told us," said Caroline, 
" that the account given of Enoch in the 
Bible was not like a great part of profane 
history — ^uninteresting to the rest of man- 
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kind, but that Enoch was a character of 
hoUness standing as a monument to future 
ages; that he walked with God^ that in 
all his thoughts, words, and actions, he 
thought of God." 

^^ I remember the two diyisions of the 
sermon, aunt," said Agnes. ^^ Mr Cameron 
said, he should first inquire what was 
meant bj walking with God^ and after- 
wards notice the great honour with which 
God rewarded the distinguished piety of 
Enoch. He said that walking with God 
meant, that the soul was changed by God's 
Holy Spirit, and made to love God — ^be- 
cause people don't love God naturally; 
and he said Enoch's heart was no better, 
before it was changed, than the heart of 
any one else." 

'^ Another thing that Mr Cameron said 
walking with God means," said CaroHne, 
^^ is, that we are reconciled to Him, and 
love Him. He said that man in a natural 
state is the enemy of God. After Adam 
had eateii the forbidden fruit, he did not 
wish to have communion with God— he hid 
himself among the trees in the garden*" 

x2 
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" Well, Harry, dear," said his aunt, 
" what from you?" 

" I am thinking, aunt," said Hany, 
" but I cannot remember in regular order. 
Mr Cameron said that unless we were re- 
conciled to Gk)d, we could never desire to 
have communion with Him, or walk with 
Him as Enoch did ; that two cannot walk 
together unless they are agreed ; and that 
if we love sin, we cannot be walking with 
God." 

" And Mr Cameron told us," said Jane, 
^' that Enoch spent a great deal of time in 
praying to God, and that prayer never 
hinders us when we have a great deal to 
do, but that it helps us." 

^^ But how does Mr Cameron know that 
Enoch prayed a great deal?" said Mary ; 
^^ because I did not see anything in this 
chapter about Enoch praying at all." 

" When we read that Enoch walked 
with God," said Aunt Edith, " we under- 
stand that he must have prayed to God. 
A man who does not pray, and pray 
much, cannot be a man who tries to please 
God. Walking with God does notonly 
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mean remembering that God sees ns, for 
devils and some wicked men remember 
this^ but that does not make them happier, 
A child whose father is angry with him, 
does not feel happy, although he knows 
that his father's eye is fixed on him. He 
does not like to come close to his father, 
and ask him questions as usual ; becauae 
he knows that his father is displeased^ So 
it is with sinners who have never repented 
and gone to Jesus Christ. God is their 
Father, but He is displeased ; they cannot 
feel happy to know that He sees them ; 
they cannot go to Him and pray when 
they are in trouble; they are a&aid of 
Gtody and they don't love Him. But when 
they confess their sins, and ask God to 
forgive them for Jesus Christ's sak^, then 
they don't feel a&aid any more^ God is 
no longer angry with them; He loves 
them, and they love Him ; and just as a 
child loves to talk to a kind father, and to 
ask him for all be needs, so sinners who 
are pardoned, love to pray to God, to 
thank Him for all He does^ and to ask 
Him to help them." 
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" When people love Qod, they don't 
feel afraid to think that God sees them ? '' 
aaid Hany. 

*^ No," said his aunt ; ^' they love to 
think that God sees them. Enoch and 
Noah walked with God. David says, * I 
have set the Lord always before me; be* 
cause He is at my right hand, I shall not 
be moved.' " 

^^ You would be happy if we all walked 
with God^ like Enoch/' said Mary. 

'^ I should, indeed," said her aunt ; 
^' because, if you walk with God on earth, 
you will certainly be happy with Him in 
heaven. You must remember, however, 
that it is not on account of anything that 
we do that we shall ever see heaven, but 
only because Jesus Christ died for sinners. 
God hears our prayers fer the sake of 
Jesus Christ, and He loves us for the sake 
of Jesus Christ Jesus Christ kept God's 
law, which we have broken; and if we 
come to Jesus, God will take His obedi- 
ence instead of ours. We deserved punish- 
4nent for our sins, but Jesus died instead 
of us. We have wicked hearts, but Jesus 
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sends the Holy Spirit to change our 
hearts, and He prays for ns. Oh, how 
much we should love the Saviour, and 
how much we should try to please Him 
by not doing the abominable thing which 
He hates ! If we love our parents and 
friends, how much more should we love 
the Lord Jesus I " 

^^ Sometimes I think I love the Lord 
Jesus Christ," said Agnes, " and I think 
I could do anything to shew how much I 
love Him. I think I shall never be angry 
with Harry and Mary again, or disobedi* 
ent tojyou — and perhaps, in an hour or 
two, I do something very naughty. How 
is 'that, aunt?" 

" Perhaps at those times you forget 
that you must not trust to your own self, 
that without God's help we cannot walk 
rightly in His ways. You know the pro- 
phet says, *The way of man is not in 
himself; it is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps.' Besides, dear Agnes, 
we are sometimes in danger of mistaking 
our feelings, and of thinking that to be 
love to Jesus which is only a feeling of 
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admiration for what He has done. The 
Lord left something in His Word by 
which He wishes us to try our love to 
him. ^ If a man lore me/ He says, ^ he 
will keep my commandments.' Unless 
our consciences assure us that we love 
Christ in that way, our love is of little 
value. But you know, my darlings, that 
it is not our love to Christ that takes us 
to heaven, but Christ's love to us." 

^' That is a pleasant thought, aunt," 
said Caroline; "for we forget God so 
much, we do so many wrong things, and 
we love Jesus Christ so little, that, unless 
He loves us very much, we should never 
get to heaven." 

" Now, Charlie," said his aunt, " do 
you understand what we have been say- 
ing?" 

" Yes, aunt," said Charlie, " I do, a 
little. I know we should love the Lord 
Jesus, and I will do so," he continued, 
whispering to his aunt. "I will try to 
be good and obedient, and kind to every- 
body." 

" And so will I, aunt," said Jane. 
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*^ Will God be pleased if I am kind, and 
give away things to others ? " 

" Yes, dear, He will, if you do it to 
please Him." 

" Look, aunt," said Harry, " there iE| 
Uncle Frank coming along the walk 
through the shrubbery." 

^^ I daresay he is coming to tell ub that 
it is time to get ready for church," said 
Miss Lindsay. 

'^ It is five minutes past five," said 
Unde Frank, ^^ and quite time, I should 
think, that you were getting ready for 
church. 

^^ Shall we baye no tea, aunt," said 
CharUe." 

" Not until we return fix)m church ; — 
but don't look so grave, my dear boy, I 
don't intend to starve you; I told Ann 
that she might have some bread and butter 
ready for you at five o'clock, and you had 
better all go and have some. I intend to 
join you in the nursery ; for, as we had 
dinner early, I feel rather hungry." 

" Will you come, uncle?" said Jane. 

" No, thank you," said her uncle. " I 
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can wait until eight o'clock ; and I hope 
you will all make haste." 

" We shall be ready hj half-past five," 
said Aunt Edith; ^^and I think Undo 
Frank may wait for ns until then." 

At half-past five the whole parly set off 
to church. 

Aunt Edith saw that Mary was really 
sorry for the morning's vanity and in- 
attention, for she was quiet and attentive ; 
and when she bid her good-night in the 
evening, Mary whispered, ^^ I hope I shall 
try not to be vain another time. Aunt 
Edith." 

^^ I hope so, my dear little girl," said 
her aunt 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^^ Habry/' said Mary^ as she tapped at 
his door on Thursday morning, " are 70U 
awake ? " 

" No," said Harry ; — " yes ; I think I 
am," he continued, rubbing his eyes; 
" what do you want ? " 

" The sky is blue, Harry — not a cloud ; 
and this is grandpapa's birthday — ^what a 
delightful day we shall have I I'll go and 
get dressed, if you will get up, and we can 
go to the garden." 

" But it is too early, Mary," said Harry. 
^' I am sure that it is not six o'clock ; and 
you know that we are not to get up before 
six." 

" I'll go down stairs," said Mary, « and 
look at the clock in the hall." In a minute 

Y 
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Majy retained^ and^ putting in her head 
at Hany's door, said, ^' It is only fonr 
o'clock, Hany ; I think I had better go to 
bed." 

" I think you had," said Harry j " I 
hope Ann will not catch you out of your 
room so early in the morning. Knn to 
bed, like a good girl, and try to sleep, or 
you will be very tired to-day." 

" Then, Harry, will you promise to 
knock at our door when you get up ? " 

" O yes," said Harry, " unless Ann has 
awaked you before." 

Mary went back to her room, where she 
had left Agnes asleep, ^md, creeping into 
bed, began to think over the hardship of 
being kept in bed at four o'clock in the 
morning, and to wish that she had a little 
more liberty. In a short time, however, 
her thoughts became confused — ^her eyes 
^ew heavy — ^they would not keep open — 
and very soon the little girl forgot ail her 
morning wishes in a sound sleep. The 
next time she awoke, the sun was stream- 
ing brightly into the room, and Ann was 
standing by her bedside. 
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" It is seven o'clock, Miss Mary," said 
Ann, " and a beautiful morning." 

^^ Ah, I knew that it was a beautiful 
morning before you did," said Mary ; " I 
was up at four o'clock, and awoke Harry." 

" You are surely dreaming," said Ann ; 
'' I was in this room at six o'clock, and 
you were fast asleep, and Master Harry 
is asleep now; I am going to awake 
him." 

'^ I am not dreaming," said Mary ; 
^^ I was up at four o'clock, and went t6 
Harry's room; but when we found out 
that it was so early, Hariy advised me 
to go back to bed, and I went and fell 
asleep. I think I have been sleeping ever 
since." 

" And far better that you have," said 
Ann ; " a pretty tired young lady you 
would have been before the day was 
done! But now you must make haste, 
and do as much for yourself as you can, 
and I shall come back in a little and brush 
your hair." 

^^ Are Caroline and Jane dressed ? " said 
Agnes. 
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^^ No, Miss/' said Ann ; '^ I awoke them 
before coming to 7011." 

" Will you tell them, please," said 
Agnes, " that we wish they would wait 
for us, if they are ready first, that we may 
all go to grandpapa together ? " 

" Very well. Miss," said Ann ; and she 
left the room. 

" Now, Maryy dear," said Agnes, '* be 
quick, like a good girl, and make your- 
self very tidy ; we shall soon be dressed ; 
and when we have said our prayers and 
read, we shall get the others to come 
here and arrange about going to grand- 
papa." 

In a short time both the girls were 
dressed ; Agnes, in Ann's absence, kindly 
tlndertaking to brush Mary's hair, while 
Mary, in return, untied a very difficult 
knot for Agnes. When they had ar- 
ranged their room, Agnes and Mary 
knelt down and prayed. They read after- 
wards their morning portion of the Bible, 
and had scarcely finished when Harry 
came to their room, followed by their 
cousins with their gifts for grandpapa. 
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"It is a quarter to eight yet," said 
Harry, " and we must not go to grand- 
papa before eight o'clock. He does not 
like to be interrupted ; so let us stay here, 
suid we shall leave the door open, that we 
may hear the clock strike." 

" When shall we set off for Loch E 

to-day?" said Mary. 

" At half-past eleven," said Hany. 
" We are to have that large open carriage 
from the inn." 

" That carriage from the inn will not 
hold us all," said Caroline. 

" No," said Harry ; " but Uncle Frank 
has his dog-cart here, and he is going to 
get a horse from the inn, and two or three 
of us are to go with him." 

" How I wish I might go ! " said Mary } 
" it is much nicer to drive with Uncle 
Frank in the dog-cart than in that old 
humdrum carriage from the inn." 

" We are not going to have the old 
yellow carriage, Maory," said Harry, " but 
a nice one that the innkeeper got two or 
three weeks ago, not the least humdrum, 
and very comfortable inside ; and I think 

y2 
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the best plan would be^ for some of us 
to drive to Loch E— — with Uncle 
Franky and the rest can come back with 
him." 

^^ That is a very good plan/' said 
Agnes ; ^^ bat there is eight o'clock strik- 

ing." 

The children gathered their gifts to- 
gether, and went down to their grand- 
papa's studj. They tapped at the door, 
and he told them to come in. They found 
him seated at the table^ with the Bible 
open before him. 

^^ Come in, my dear children/' he said ; 
" I am glad to see you." 

They all came forward with their gifts^ 
and wished their grandpapa a happy birth- 
day. Harry had his pocket-book ; Char- 
lie, a ball of cord ; Caroline and Agnes, a 
purse and pair of slippers ; and Jane and 
Mary^ a mat for a flower-glass, and a 
mark. 

" I am ifitich obliged to you," said Mr 
Lindsay, ^^ for your kindness in providing 
so many useful gifts. I am just in want 
of a purse and pair of slippers ; my purse 
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is very mucli faded, although it was beau- 
tiful in its day, and my slippers are very 
much worn. It is, therefore, very fortu- 
nate," continued Mr Lindsay, looking at 
Agnes and Caroline, " that you thought 
of such very nice gifts. A pocket-book 
and ball of cord are always useful. I 
shall keep Harry's book in my pocket, and 
Charlie's ball of cord in my table-drawer, 
to be ready for small parcels. Mary's 
little mark I shall use for my Bible, and 
Jane's neat little stand will do for a glass 
of flowers. I feel quite rich in gifts this 
morning." 

" We are so glad," said the children, 
" that you like these things, dear grand- 
papa ; and we hope that you will have a 
very happy birthday, and enjoy the expe- 
dition to Loch E— i — very much." 

" I am much obliged to you," said Mr 
Lindsay. 

" Grandpapa," said Chariie, " I know 
who gave you that beautiful Bible." 

" Do you, my little boy ? " 

" Yes, grandpapa ; it was Aunt Edith 
— she shewed it to us last week, and we 
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promised that we would not tell yon, that 
you might get a surprise." 

^^ And a very nice surprise I had^" said 
Mr Lindsay. " Perhaps you know some- 
thing about this arm-chair ako ? " 

" No," said Charlie, " I never saw it 
before." 

^^ I saw it last night," said Harry, ^' and 
I helped Uncle Frank to unpack it. Is it 
yours, grandpapa ? " 

" Yes," said Mr Lindsay ; " your 
uncle has been so very kind as to get 
that nice easy chair for me; you may 
tell me whether you think it comfortable 
or not" 

Harry threw himself into it. " What 
a delightful chair ! " he exclaimed ; ^^ how 
soft it is ! and the back is not too far off, 
like the backs of the chairs in the draw* 
ing-room. I could sleep here," he con- 
tinued, curling up his legs and shutting 
his eyes. 

" Don't sleep just now, Harry," said 
Caroline ; ^^ I should like to try whether 
the chair is comfortable or not." 

Harry got up, and, after the others had 
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sat upon the chair in tum^ it was univer- 
sally pronounced to be a most comfortable 
chair, and a very handsome addition to the 
ftimiture in Mr Lindsay's study. 

" I am not very sure that I am wise in 
allowing you all to try my chair," said Mr 
Lindsay ; " I am afraid you will pay very 
frequent visits to it." 

" What will you say, grandpapa," said 
Mary, " when you come home from walk- 
ing, if you find JIarry or me asleep in 
your chair?" 

" I shall say that you are very lazy in- 
deed," said Mr Lindsay ; " for young people 
have no right to sleep in arm-chairs ; and 
perhaps I may lock my door." 

" Grandpapa," said Charlie, "when shall 
we set oflF on this expedition?" 

" Not before breakfast," said Mr Lind- 
say ; " I should like to have a little talk 
with you before we go down stairs. You 
aU came kindly to wish me a happy birth- 
day, and Mary wished me many happy 
birthdays. It is not, however, probable 
that I shall see many birthdays now, for I 
have seen a great many already." 
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" You don't look very old, grandpapa/' 
said Charlie; ^^ 70a can walk qnite 
weU." 

^^ Yet I am an old man, Charlie — more 
than threescore years and ten, which, 70a 
know, the Bible tells us is the limit of 
man's life. I cannot live very long ; bnt 
I wish yon to remember that, although old 
people must die soon^ young people may 
die soon. In the churchyard are many 
little graves, some very short — those of 
infants — then longer and longer till we 
see the graves of grown persons. Thus 
we know that persons of all ages die. 
But, my dear children, there are two 
deaths : — there is the death of the body, 
of which I have been speaking ; and there 
is the death of the soul— the second death, 
as it is called in the Bible. Now, the 
soul cannot die in the same way as the 
body does ; and the second death, or death 
of the soul, means the eternal punishment 
of unrepentant sinners. My dear ones, 
you are all Adam's children, and your 
bodies must die, for Adam's sin brought 
death into the world — the death of the 
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body — ^and it made us all liable to another 
death — ^what is that, Harry?" 

" Eternal death," said Harry. 

" * The wages of sin is death/ and this 
means chiefly the death of the soul. We 
cannot escape from the death of the body ; 
as Adam's children, our bodies must die ; 
and if our souls remain as they are when 
we are bom, they must die the second 
death, because they are sinful and corrupt, 
and shew that we are Adam's children in 
our souls as well as in our bodies. But 
although we cannot escape from the death 
of the body, we may escape from the death 
of the soul. You all know what a cove- 
nantis?" 

" Yes," said Mary ; " a covenant is an 
agreement between two persons, or between 
one person and a number." 

" Well," continued Mr Lindsay, " God 
made two great covenants. When He 
created Adam in perfect holiness. He made 
a covenant with Adam, that, if Adam kept 
His commandments, he should have eternal 
life — ^the life of the soul, and the life of the 
body also. This is called the Covenant of 
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Works. Now, the covenant was made with 
Adam, not onlj for himself, but for all his 
children ; and when he lost his pore and 
holj nature, and became subject to death, 
his children became dying creatures also, 
and were bom, not with the holj nature 
that Adam and Eve had before they sinned, 
but with very sinful hearts. Could Adam 
keep the Covenant of Works after the 
faU?" 

^^ No," said Caroline ; ^^ because his 
heart was sinful, and he could not per- 
fectly keep God's commandments." 

^^ God might have left us to perish in 
our sins," said Mr Lindsay ; '^ but He 
mercifully made another covenant — the 
Covenant of Grace. He did not make it 
this time with Adam, but with the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Now, by this covenant, the 
Lord Jesus Christ promised to do what we 
ought to do, but cannot. He promised to 
keep God's law perfectly instead of us, in 
thought, word, and deed; and God the 
Father promised to take His obedience 
instead of ours. We deserve to die the 
second death; but, in the Covenant of 
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Grace, the Lord Jesus promised to die 
instead, of us, to bear God's wrath instead 
of us, and God promised to accept His 
punishment instead of ours. 

^^ Many years after Adam had sinned 
and died, in God's own time, the Lord 
Jesus came into the world. You know, 
St John says, ^ The Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us.' " 

" And another verse, grandpapa," said 
Agnes, " says, ^ God sent forth His Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law, to 
redeem them that were under the law, that 
we might receive the adoption of sons.' " 

" Yes," said her grandpapa ; " the Lord 
Jesus took our nature on Him, that He 
might obey and suffer in our stead, and 
set us a perfect example for our conduct. 
Now, as at first the Covenant of Works 
was made with Adam for himself and his 
children, so the Covenant of Grace was 
made with the Lord Jesus Christ for His 
children." 

" What does grace mean, grandpapa?" 
said Jane. 

" Grace means favour, Jane-=— free, un- 
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deserved &vottr and kindness; and the 
Covenant of Grace is a covenant of free, 
unmerited kindness. 

" Now, if we are the children of God, 
we have the blessings that Christ pur- 
chased for us by His obedience and death, 
we shall have eternal life and happiness in 
heaven, and a far better righteonsness than 
Adam had before he sinned. The only 
way we can escape the second death is by 
cpming to Jesus Christ. There is no 
safety for the oldest or the youngest in 
any other way. You have been often told 
this before, but you cannot be told it too 
often. Your friends can do a great deal 
for you, but here they can do no more 
than shew you the way, and entreat you 
to walk in it. Jesus alone can save the 
souL Go to Him, dear children, and a6k 
Him to make you His children ; ask Him 
to send His Holy Spirit and change your 
hearts, for all those who have a changed 
heart are God's children." 

" Does God always give us what we 
ask?" said Charlie. 

^' Always when we ask him to give us 
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a new heart. If we were to ask for riches, 
or health, or any mere earthly blessing, 
Grod might not see fit to grant it; for 
earthlj tilings are not always good for us ; 
bnt when we ask for the Holy Spirit, God 
always hears us. The Lord Jesus says 
so. He says, * If ye, then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your 
Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him I ' How earnestly we 
should pray that we may be made the chil- 
* dren of God 1 When we feel tempted to 
sin, let us think of what Jesus suffered to 
take away our sins. How ungrateful it is 
to sin, and grieve our best Friend, who 
has done so much for us — our Heavenly 
Father, who gave up His beloved Son, 
and the Holy Spirit who condescends to 
enter our vile hearts and dwell there. I 
hope you will all think of what I have 
said to you this morning — that you will all 
seek Christ, that when we die we may 
dwell together in heaven. 

" Now, before we leave this room, let 
us kneel and pray together.". 
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Mr Lindsay then knelt down with his 
grandchildren, and after thanking God, 
who had preserved them daring the past 
night, he entreated that He would bless 
them by sending His Holy Spirit into 
their hearts, and making them His chil- 
dren, by leading their feet into the narrow 
way. 

When they rose from their knees, Mr 
Lindsay sent them away, and followed 
them to the dining-room in a few minutes. 

About half-past eleven, the carriage 
came to the door, followed by Uncle 
Frank's dog-cart. More than an hour 
had been occupied before that time in 
assisting Aunt Edith to prepare and wrap 
up sandwiches, bread and butter, biscuits, 
gingerbread, &c., till Uncle Frank said 
he thought they had provisions enough 
for a voyage. Every one at first assisted 
in packing, and as the children were per- 
petually running over each other, and ask- 
ing for twine, pairs of scissors, and paper, 
all at the same time, there was no little 
confusion, until their aunt gave them dif- 
ferent stag^ of the packing to do, and 
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Uncle Frank was despatched to see that 
the baskets were properly put into the 
carriage. At last, everything was ready, 
and a due quantity of shawls and plaids 
put into the carriage and dog-cart. Grand- 
papa was arranged in a comfortable comer, 
with Aunt Edith beside him ; on the op- 
posite seat were Agnes, Jane, and Charlie, 
while Caroline, Mary, and Harry went 
with their uncle in the dog-cart. 

It was well that neither of the horses 
were very young, or particularly disposed 
to be playful — such qualities rendering 
horses very unsuitable for a holiday expe- 
dition. Uncle Frank's horse, however, 
would not walk after the carriage, and, 
as the carriage horse had less pride, or 
more amiability of disposition, the dog- 
cart was allowed to go first, and was fol- 
lowed closely by the carriage — a plan 
which allowed very constant interchange 
of speech between the two parties of 
travellers. They had not long set off 
when Snap's short bark was heard close 
behind them, Harry declared that he 
had shut him carefuUy up in the stable, 
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and that some one must have let him out. 
His uncle said that could scarcely be, as he 
had given orders that he should be kept at 
home. It was now impossible to take him 
back, and he was elevated to the seat 
beside the coachman, to be a sharer in the 
birthday festivities. 

In lifting him up, Harry discovered a 
spot or two of blood on his hair, which 
made the party guess that, in his anxiety 
to join them, he had broken the stable 
window in order to get out. 

The road to Loch E lay at first 

along a smooth, quiet stream, bordered 
by trees; low, sloping hills rose on the 
other side, partly covered with fields, and 
beyond that, by short close pasture, on 
which cattle were grazing. Here and 
there were trees wreathed with honey- 
suckle, and the boundaries of the fields 
were covered abundantly with the feathery 
" Queen of the Meadow," with its sweet- 
smelling blossoms; and such an abund- 
ance of wild-flowers, that Jane said they 
looked like a garden. They passed hay 
fields, with the hay cut and lying in small 
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fragrant heaps, which the haymakers were 
busy turning and spreading to the sun. 
The wild bees were humming as they 
flew quickly past, the buttei-flies were 
flitting from flower to flower, and every- 
thing looked joyous and gay; not more 
joyous and gay, however, than the birth- 
day party. 

" Now, Harry," said his uncle, as they 
came to a gate, '^ do you think I may 
trust you with the reins while I open the 
gate?" 

" I will get down and open the gate, 
tmcle, if you like," said Harry. 

" That will be a better plan," said his 
uncle ; ^^ hold the gate fax open, and keep 
back until both the carriages have passed 
through, and when you have shut the gate, 
run after us — ^most probably we shall wait 
for you." 

After passing through the gate, the road 
became wilder, the hills were higher, 
patches of heath ground began to appear, 
rocks, with purple heather growing around 
them, and in all their crevices, birch-trees 
and ferns; until at last the party reached 
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the loch; where there issued firom it the 
bright stream along whose banks they 
had been driving. Here the party dis- 
mounted, the driver took out the horses, 
and fastened them up in an out-house be- 
longing to the ferryman of that part of the 
river. He then returned to assist in 
carrying down the different articles to the 
edge of the water, where a boat was wait- 
ing. The bank was rather steep, but 
there was a little winding path, worn by 
the feet of those who passed to the ferry. 

It was unanimously voted that grand- 
papa should carry nothing, and Charlie 
tried to insist that Aunt Edith should 
have nothing also, by attempting to cany 
the plaids she had over her arm. This 
he found not quite practicable, as they got 
between his legs, and he was obliged to be 
content with carrying a basket of goose- 
berries. Even that was too much for him ; 
and Harry said he should only have had a 
spoon to carry, for he let the basket fall at 
the bottom of the path, and all the goose- 
berries rolled out. Not being soft fruit, 
such as strawberries, their ML did them no 
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particular harm, and Charlie replaced tliem 
in the basket, according to his opinion, 
as good as ever. The plates, being in a 
basket intrusted to Uncle Frank's care, 
reached the boat in safety. 

By degrees the other articles followed ; 
and when the party were assembled on the 
shore, a council was held as to where they 
should choose a spot for dinner. At no 
great distance from the shore there was a 
little island, somewhat raised in the middle, 
and partly covered with copsewood, birch 
and hazel trees, with plenty of heather and 
ferns. It had on one side a stony beach — 
the other was marshy. The children all 
begged to be allowed to dine on the island ; 
but Mr Lindsay thought that among the 
trees the gnats would be very trouble- 
some. The boatman, however, assured 
him that they were quite as bad on the 
shores of the loch; and with this assurance, 
grandpapa said that he wasperfectlywiUing 
to go where they chose. 

They got into the boat, and were all 
landed on the beach except Uncle Frank 
and Harry, who rowed up the loch to fish. 
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'^ Now, my dears/' said Miss Lindsay, 
^' I think we had better leave the baskets 
under this* tree, while we explore the island 
for a suitable resting-place." 

^^ Will you come, grandpapa?" said 
Charlie. 

^' No, thank yon/' said Mr Lindsay. 
^' I shall leave your yonnger legs to climb 
rocks and explore. I am too old now for 
such worky and I shall rest here nntil you 
return." 

'^ Look, grandpapa/' said Maiy, ^' here 
is a nice seat for youi" 

" I am much obliged to you, my dear 
little girl," said grandpapa. 

^' Here is a path," said Caroline ; ^' shall 
we walk this way, aunt?" 

^^ If you like, my dear," said Miss Lind- 
say ; ^^ we must choose a place not quite 
among trees ; we shall be less troubled with 
gnats, and have more air." 

^^ Look, aunt,^' said Agnes, ^^ shall we 
choose this spot? — ^we have come out from 
the trees, and here is some nice grass." 

" The ground is very uneven here," said 
her aunt ; ^^ we could not all sit together, 
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but should be obliged to separate into small 
parties." 

" That would never do," said Agnes. * 

After walking a little farther, they came 
to what Caroline called some table-land — 
a beautiful, flat, airy spot, near the summit 
of the island, sufficiently large to serve as 
a dining-room for twenty people ; and here, 
by universal consent, it was resolved they 
should establish themselves. The party 
returned to the beach, where they found 
Mr Lindsay. 

" We have discovered such a nice place ! " 
said Mary ; " and when we have spread the 
plaids and shawls on the grass, you shall 
have a much better seat than the one on 
which you are sitting, grandpapa." 

" I am glad to hear it," said Mr Lindsay. 
" I must say I feel a little tired of my pre- 
sent seat ; and I think it is not quite so 
comfortable as my new arm-chair at home." 

The coachman carried up the heavy ar- 
ticles — the children, as before, assisting; 
and very soon the place chosen for their 
dining-room had quite a comfortable, in- 
habited look. 
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'^ Do jon think this is a nice place, 
grandpapa?" said Jane. 

^^ A veij nice place indeed/' said Mr 
Lindsaj. 

^^ Now comes a consideration/' said Aunt 
Edith ; " how are we to let Uncle Frank 
and Harry know where we haye taken np 
our abode?" 

" We might put up a flag," said Maiy. 

" We have no flag," said her aunt, " un- 
less I were to lend you our table-cloth, and 
I cannot consent to let you tie it to the end 
of a stick." 

^^ Some of us might go down to the 
beach and wait until the boat comes back," 
said Caroline. 

" That is a very good plan," said het 
aunt. " One or two of you may go, and 
the rest can remain and assist me. Tell 
your uncle and Harry that dinner is to be 
on the table precisely at two o'clock. I 
daresay they will soon return." 

" I will go, aunt," said Agnes. " Caro- 
line has never been at one of our expedi- 
tions before, and she would like to assist 
you." 
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" Let me go with you, cousin Agnes," 
said Charlie ; " I want to throw stones in 
the water, and you promised to shew me 
how to play at ducks and drakes." 

" Come along then, Charlie," said Ag- 
nes ; " and if we find any flat stones, I 
will shew you how to play at ducks and 
drakes ; at all events,Fyou can throw stones 
in the water." 

" Now, Caroline," said Miss Lindsay, 
"you may arrange the places, and lay one 
of these small parcels in each place." 

" What is in these parcels, aunt?" said 
Caroline. " I did not see you putting 
them up." 

" There are a knife, fork, and spoon in 
each parcel, Caroline, and two small paper 
packets — one of salt, and another of sugar; 
80 that there needs be no confusion;^ each 
haying in one parcel so much that is neces- 
sary." 

The table-cloth was then laid in the 
middle, and on it were placed the cold 
lamb, the sandwiches, biscuits, fruit, &c. 

" How very nice and tidy everything 
looks ! " said Caroline. 
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" We want water now," said Aunt 
Edith. " I wonder where we shall get 
any; the water of the loch is not very 
good." 

The coachman said that he would go 
down to the shore, and wait nntil the gen- 
tlemen returned with the boat, when he 
could cross to the other side of the loch, 
which was quite near, and where there was 
a beautiful clear stream of water. 

Miss Lindsaj gave the coachman a tin 
flagon in which to bring some water, and 
she and Jane, Marj- and Caroline, having 
finished their preparations, sat down for 
some time and talked to Mr Lindsay, who 
had been looking at all their arrange- 
ments. 

^^ How nicely Aunt Edith thinks of 
everything and everybody!" said Caro- 
line. 

" Yes, indeed," said Mary. " If any- 
body asks for anything, you may be sure 
aimt has it in some little comer in a bas- 
ket." 

" I hope you see the value of fore- 
thought and arrangement, Mary," said 
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her grandpapa ; " at least^ I hope you will 
in time learn their value. I am not sure 
that you know much about them at pre- 
sent. You see how greatly your aunt's 
arrangements add to our comfort, even on 
an expedition such as this; and I hope 
you will try to imitate her, not only when 
preparing for an excursion of pleasure, l)ut 
in all other things in which such valuable 
qualities aa forethought and arrangement 
are required." 

Voices and laughter announced the ar- 
rival of a party, and Uncle Frank emerged 
from the path through the wood, with 
Charlie on his shoulders, and Agnes and 
Harry walking behind. 

" My dear Charlie," said his aunt, " you 
are quite strong enough to walk." 

" I have been acting elephant for this 
young gentleman's amusement," said Uncle 
Frank, throwing himself on the grass, 
^* until I am quite tired. I hope he has 
not lost, his hair or any part of his dress, 
for we were caught in the trees several 
times." 

" What a good thing you sent some one 
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to shew US the way here, aunt!" said 
Harry ; " we could not have guessed where 
you were." 

" Mary proposed to put up a flag," said 
^is aunt ; ^^ but, as I could not afford to 
give the table-cloth for such a purpose, we 
sent two guides instead." 

" It was well you did so," said Uncle 
Frank ; ^^ we might have wandered about 
like the * babes in the wood.' " 

" It would have taken a great many 
robins to cover you with leaves, Uncle 
Frank," said Harry. 

" Or even you, Harry," said his aunt ; 
^^ but here comes the coachman with the 
water." 

The little flagon containing the water 
was placed on the ground, and the party 
sat down to dinner. 

" Dear aunt," said Mary, '' you have 
brought a great many plates ; I wish we 
had required to wash some." 

^' I had some idea," said her aunt, ^^ that 
we might perhaps go to the island to-day ; 
and as it is not so conveniently situated 
for washing plates as the resting-place in 
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our last expedition, I thought it was better 
not to have too few," 

" Did you catch any fish, Harry?" said 
Charlie. 

" Not one," said Harry; " it is not a 
proper day for fishing, so Uncle Frank and 
I came back. We are going to row you 
up the loch after dinner, and we shall 
gather some white wMer-Hlies— Caroline 
never saw one." 

" Oh, how delightful ! " said Agnes. " I 
think this is one of the pleasantest days 
we have ever had." 

Snap, meanwhile, ran about among the 
party, firom one to another, and at last 
fairly put his nose into Harry's plate. 

" Snap, you greedy fellow ! " said Harry ; 
" go away, you are a rude dog ! " 

" Poor Snap!" said Mr Lindsay; " he 
is very hungry, and has no idea that there 
is any impertinence in looking into our 
plates, when we are seated so low. Here, 
poor fellow," continued Mr Lindsay, " here 
is some dinner for you." 

" I did not bring any tart, children," 
said Aunt Edith ; ^^ because I think fruit 
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is much better for 70a; and if jou are 
hungry, jou can finish with bread and 
butter." 

^' These gooseberries and strawberries 
are much better than a tart, aunt/' said 
Jane. 

'^ Shall we not give the coachman some 
dinner?" said Harry. 

" Yes, Harry," said his aunt ; " I have 
a plate here for you to take to the coach- 
man ; and while he is at his dinner, we can 
sit and rest. I must beg, however, that 
you will give me the silver forks and 
spoons; they may be lost among the 
grass, and I have no such fear for the 
plates." 

^^ How comfortable I am!" said Harry, 
throwing himself back on a plaid. ^^ Do 
tell us a story, grandpapa." 

^^ do, grandpapa?" said all the chil- 
dren. 

"What shall I tell you?" said Mr 
Lindsay. 

" Tell us a &ble, if you please," said 
Harry. 

« WeU, let me think," said Mr Lind- 
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say ; " perhaps you elder ones may think 
my story a little childish." 

" No, indeed, we shall not," said Agnes 
and Caroline ; " so do begin, dear grand- 
papa." 

Mr Lindsay thought for a minute or two, 
and then began : — 

" Once on a time, in a lovely glen, 
there grew a beautiful little wild-flower. 
It grew on the edge of a rock in a small 
quantity of mould that had collected in a 
little crevice. 

" No other flower of the same kind grew 
near, so tliat it was without a companion. 
There were plenty of blue-bells growing 
at the foot of the rock, and large bunches 
of purple heather all around ; but the little 
flower was discontented, because it could 
not find a companion exactly the same as 
itself; so it held up its head, and would 
not notice any of the blossoms that grew 
around. 

" The glen was very wild and lonely — 
the hills rose on each side till they seemed 
to touch the sky — ^their sides were covered 
with broken rocks and ferns, and at their 
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foot flowed a rough, rapid stream. Above 
the streamy at the foot of the hills, on one 
side, was a cart road ; bejond that, on the 
first slope of the hills, grew heather, blue- 
bells, and many other wild-flowers, besides 
the little flower of our tale. As the road 
through the glen did not lead to anj place 
of note for travellers, few people passed 
along, except to the different farms that 
lay in the glen, and at its extremity. 
Occasionally — for the scenery was beauti- 
ful — a party would drive a certain length 
through the glen with much difficulty, on 
its rough road ; but few travellers passed 
through as feur as the rock on which the 
little flower grew. Now and then a shep- 
herd or herd-boy stopped to gather a 
bunch of heather, or a handful of blue- 
bells; much to the wonder of our little 
flower, who was astonished that no shep- 
herd or herd-boy ever thought of looking 
at him. ^ That heather,' said he to him- 
self, ^ id a poor, mean-spirited thing ; it 
grows so close to the ground ; and these 
blue-bells do nothing but bend their heads 
all day, while I stand up on my stalk 
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quite erect; and^ in mj opinion^ am a 
great deal handsomer than either of them. 
I wish that I were out of this glen, that I 
could get somewhere into the world. I 
have no doubt I should be admired — ^there 
IS not a flower like me in the whole glen.' 
So saying, he bent a look of scorn on the 
flowers at his feet. 

" Not long after our little flower had 
been thus thinking, a party drove up the 
glen. They left their carriage at some 
distance, and walked on, admiring the 
scenery and gathering the flowers. Among 
them were some children. As they passed 
the rock, one of the children exclaimed, 
^ Oh, mamma, do gather that pretty yellow 
flower for me ! ' 

" ^ It is too far up, my dear,' said her 
mamma. ^ I cannot climb for you ; be 
content with these pretty blue flowers at 
the foot of the rock — they are much more 
beautiful.' 

" For an instant our little flower felt 
mortified ; but soon recovering himself, he 
said, ' What a foolish woman ! just be- 
cause she is lazy, and will not take the 
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trouble to come up here, she pretends to 
despise me I ' 

'^ Day after day passed awaj, and llie 
little flower still bloomed on the rock. 
The first blossom that had imfolded it- 
self began to decay, and there seemed no 
chance of removal from the glen. The 
heather bloomed as bright as ever, the 
wild bee bent down the stalks of the blue- 
bells, and hummed amidst the beds of 
purple thyme ; yet, proud and discontent- 
ed our little Aovfer occupied his position 
on the edge of the rock. If he had looked 
up, he would have seen the blue sky 
above, and the glorious sun shining on 
him as brightly as on any of his com- 
panions. If he had looked down, he would 
have seen pale moss and elegant small 
ferns, making all lovely at his feet ; but 
he looked only on himself, and sighed for 
a change of scene. As each day passed, 
he grew more and more discontented, 
when one morning a party of travellers 
passed down the glen. To his great joy 
they paused opposite the rock, and one 
of them, young and active, sprang up the 
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banky and calling the attention of a com- 
panion older than himself to our little 
flower, said — 

" ^ Is not this a good specimen ? shall I 
gather it for you ? ' 

" * If you please/ said his companion ; 
* and do take it up by the root ; you 
know I am making a small botanical 
garden, and if that is really a good spe- 
cimen of the kind, it shall have a place in 
it' 

" How our little flower's heart beat ! 
It is true that the operation of taking him 
up by the root cost him a few pangs, but 
these he soon forgot, 

" When the traveller descended from 
the rock, our little friend found himself 
in a state of total darkness, being con- 
signed, after a short examination, to the 
inside of a long-shaped, dark tin box, the 
lid of which was carefully shut down, 
and where he found himself in company 
with two or three other flowers, whose 
names he did not know, and who, not 
knowing him, were not disposed to be 
Bociable. 
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^ From the trayellers' conyersation lie 
gathered that they had been making a 
tour, which they had now nearly finished, 
and that, having Bent on their luggage, 
they were walking through the glen, ao- 
complishing the double purpose of seeing 
its beauly and of meeting the steamboat at 
the head of a loch that reached its farther 
extremity* 

^^ In a short time they had passed 
through the glen, had reached the loch, 
and were in the steamboat with all their 
luggage, and the box in which lay the 
little flower of the glen. 

^' Early in the eyening the travellers 
reached home, and the elder of the party, 
as soon as he entered the house, took out 
his flowers, and proceeded with them to 
the garden. 

^' ^ I am afraid,' said he to his com- 
panion, who had first noticed our friend — 
^ I am afraid that it was almost unneces- 
sary to gather this flower. A plant in 
bloom seldom takes root; I will, how- 
ever, cut off the top head of flowers ; if I 
do so, it will have a better chance to grow, 
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and these little side branches will bloom 
afterwards.' 

" The little flower soon found himself 
deprived of his glory and beauty — his 
bead of flowers — ^and placed in a border 
where every face was unknown to him, 
not one of his new companions ever hav- 
ing been in the glen. He had, however, 
scarcely time to look about, for the shades 
of evening were fast falling, and the long 
confinement in the tin box had made him 
faint and drooping. After a plentiful ap-: 
plication of cold water, he was left to dark- 
ness and quiet. 

" Early next morning the bright sun' 
shone on the flower-bed. The little plant 
looked up and tried to appear as large as 
before, but that was impossible, since the 
head of flowers had been cut off. 

" It was now the turn of other floiaters 
to look scomAiUy on him ; and when our 
little friend saw their contemptuous looks, 
he thought of his own pride in the glen. 
Tall flowers looked down on him; less 
handsome flowers eyed scomftdly his 
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fediDg branclies; while a tall tiger-lily 
looked over frpm a neighbouring border 
with utter contempt for the new inhabi- 
tant of the garden* 

*^ Honr after hour passed away — ^the 
son roae high in the sky^ and, as his 
beams fell on the little flower, the leaves 
hung down, and the Iwanches bent almost 
to the ground. In the afternoon, the two 
travellers came to the garden, and reached 
the flower-bed as the gardener was passing 
with a wheel-barrow fiill of weeds. ^ I am 
sorry we took the trouble of planting this 
flower,' said the elder ; ^ I was afraid it 
would not grow.' So saying, he stooped, 
palled the plant up by the roots, and, 
throwing it on the top of the wheel-bar- 
row, it soon found itself east out at the 
back garden gate under a heap of weeds, 
where, mortified and grieved, it sighed 
forth, * What would not I give now to be 
again in that home I despised so mueb, 
among those humble companions I onee 
thought beneath me I How happy ate 
tiiey in their humility and contentment! 
while I, in my pride and folly, have had 
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no enjoyment in that world I so anxiously 
desired to see, and must now expire, 
among vile weeds, a miserable victim of 
discontent and pride ! ' " 

^' Dear grandpapa," said Mary, drawing 
a long breath, ^^ is that all? I felt yeij 
sorry for that little flower." 

" It was very discontented," said Janej 
^' to wish to get away from that beautiful 
place." 

^^ Yes, that is all," said Mr Lindsay ; 
^' and as every fable is intended to teach 
some lesson, let me hear if you can draw 
any lesson from this." 

** A lesson of contentment with our own 
condition in life," said Caroline ; ^^ and 
another lesson, I think, is, that we should 
not think too much of ourselves, for wei 
become apt to despise others." 

" Very true," said Mr Lindsay. " Can 
you draw a lesson from it, Agnes?" 

'* I think," said Agnes, " that it teaches 
us that things are not always what they 
seem. The little flower thought that it 
would be happy if it got out of the glen, 
and it had no happiness afterwards." 
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"What say you, Harry?" said his 
grandpapa. . 

" I don^t know any more lessons/' said 
Harry. 

" Let me naite a lesson which, I think, 
the little story teaches," said Aunt Edith. 
" I think it teaches us that, by indulging 
pride and diseontent, we ruin our present 
happiness^ By wishing for some great 
earthly happiness, we forget to notice the 
blessings tliat lie around us, and which we 
have every day, just as that little flower, 
in all its wishes to get out into the world, 
did not notice the bright sky above, or the 
many beautiful things around." 

" Something like what you told me, 
aunt," said Agnes, ^^ that day I felt so dis- 
contented when it rained, and we could 
not go put as we wished, and when I said 
nothing eould make me happy that fore- 
noon." 

" Yes," said her aunt ; " and when you 
found afterwards that you could be very 
happy, even although you did not get all 
you wished; so this little story should 
teach us to moderate our wishes." 
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** I told you this fable, or rather, short 
allegory," said grandpapa, " because I 
know you like a tale such as that now and 
then ; but I will now give you two short 
injunctions that teach humility and con-^ 
tentment much better than all the allego-^ 
lies I could tell you. ^ Be content with 
such things as ye have.' * Mind not high 
things.' If we are content with cTuch things 
as we have, we shall mk anxiously look 
forward to anything; for every day, if we 
only love God, wfe shall find enough to 
make us contented, even thankful. Now,'* 
continued grandpapa, taking out his watch, 
'^ it is past three o'clock ; and as we must 
not be very late of going home to-night, 
if you wish to row upon the loch, we had 
better set out." 

The different articles belonging to dinner 
were carefully packed, and the baskets 
and plaids being carried to the boat, the 
whole party embarked, after landing th6 
coachman on the mainland, as he wished 
to look after his horses. Uncle Frank and 
Harry pulled up the loch. There was 
little wind, so that the water was very 

2b2 
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worse^ and he had a blister put on his 
chest 

The children were full of distress. Next 
morning they moved quietly about the 
house^ and Agnes and Caroline entreated 
their aunt to allow them to take care of 
Harry ; but she said it was not good for 
him to have many people in the room, and 
as she must be constantly beside him, she 
' could not allow any one eke to come in. 
Aunt Edith said, however, that both Caro- 
line and Agnes could greatly assist her by 
doing part of her other duties. She asked 
them to take some oversight of Jane, 
Mary, and Charlie, who were all too 
young to remember long that it was ne- ' 
cessary to keep the passage near Harry's 
room quiet. She also asked them to sit 
with their grandpapa, and walk with him ; 
" for," continued Aunt Edith, " grandpapa 
would feel lonely if we were all in Harry's 
room. We have other duties besides that 
of attending on the sick." 

The girls left their aunt, pleased that 
they could do anything to help her. Caro- 
line walked with her grandpapa, and 
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Agnes took Jane^ Mary^ and Charlie to 
the garden^ where they remained all the 
forenoon. 

Next morning the doctor came to see 
Hany, and ordered another blister. When 
Aunt Edith and grandpapa came out of 
Harry's room^ they looked very grave. 

" Is Harry very ill, grandpapa?" said 
Agnes, who was waiting in the passage. 

" Yes, my dear," said her aunt, " I 
fear he is." 

" Can the doctor not do anything for 
him, dear aunt?" said Agnes, bursting 
into tears. 

'^ He has ordered him to have another 
blister," said her aunt ; ^^ but you must 
remember, that nothing can do any good 
without God's blessing ; and therefore 
pray to Him who can, if He pleases, make 
your brother well, that He would bless the 
means used for his recovery. If you will 
diy your tears, and try to be coinposed, I 
will let you sit beside Harry until I come 
back. I must get his blister ready, and I 
have one or two other things to do." 

Having dried her teare, aad wiped away 

2o 
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all traces of them, Agnes went into Hany^s 
room* 

" Is that you, aunt?" said Harry. 

" No, Harry, dear," said Agnes ; " it 
is I. I hare come to sit beside you until 
aunt comes back with your blister." 

^^ Am I to have another blister?" said 
Harry. ^^ I heard the doctor say some- 
thing about it to grandpapa, but I did not 
know that it was all settled. I wish I 
might not have one put on." 

" Oh, Harry dear, it is to do you good," 
said Agnes ; '^ you know you have a bad 
pain in your chest; but I must not say 
any more, for aunt said I was to sit beside 
you, and give you what you wished, but 
not talk to you." 

So Agnes sat down near the window. 
In a few minutes Miss Lindsay returned, 
bringing with her a blister. She laid it 
on the table, and sitting down at Harry's 
bedside, she said — 

^ My dear boy, the doctor thinks that 
it will be necessary to put another blister 
on your chest ; you have still a great deal 
of pain and breathlesisness." 
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'^ Is it to be pat where the other was, 
aunt?" 

" A little ferther up, Harry." 

" But will any of it touch the place?" 

^^ I am afraid/' said his aunt, ^^ that a 
small part of it will lie where the other 
was before ; but you will try to be patient, 
dear, as it is for your good ^at this painful 
remedy is tried." 

'^ Will it make me better aunt?" said 
Harry. 

" I hope so," said his aunt. " We will 
pray together to Him who is the great 
Physician, that He would, if it be His 
wiU, bless this remedy, and that He would 
give youstrength patiently to bearthepain." 

Aunt Edith then knelt down beside 
Harry, and prayed with him, that Qod 
would bless everything used to make him 
better, and enable him to be patient. She 
then rose, and bringing over the blister, 
she sheAred it to Harry, who said, ^^ It is 
not so large as the one I had before." 

" No," said his aunt, " and I hope you 
may require no more blisters after this." 

When the blister had been fiBtstened on, 
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and Aunt Edith had again sat down by 
his bedBide, Hany Ji, « I wi«h yol 
would go away for a while, aunt ; it is not 
good for you to stay always beside me. I 
can do very well alone. You should go 
out and take a walk in the garden." 

" I do not like to leave you quite alone, 
Harry," said his aunt ; " but I will go 
down stairs for a short time, and leave 
Agnes with you; she wUl be very qniet; 
and I think you should try to sleep for a 
short time, before the blister becomes very 
painful." 

Agnes having brought her work, sat 
down near the window, and Aunt Edith 
having made Harry comfortable, anc' 
drawn the curtain of his bed, so as to 
shade his face, left the room. 

Aft€$r Harry had lain quiet for a quarter 
of an hour, he called Agnes and said, ^' I 
wish you would read to me for- a little, 
Agnes ; I think I should feel the pain in 
my chest less." 

^^ I am afraid aunt would ^not like me 
to read, Harry," said Agnes, ^' in case it 
should make you feverish." 
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" Nonsense ! " said Harry. " If you 
oblige me to talk to you^ it will make me 
much more feverish than reading. It is 
the best thing to keep me from being dis- 
contented; and if you read to me for a 
short time, I promise to rest afterwards 
for a whole hour without speaking." 

On these conditions Agnes began to read 
in a low voice. She had not read long 
when Miss Lindsay returned. When she 
saw Agnes reading, she shook her head. 

^^ I could not help it, indeed, aunt/' said 
Agnes, 

Her aunt went with her to the door of 
the room, and said, ^^You know that I 
told you, Agnes, to be perfectly quiet with 
Harry. He is so feverish, that it is quite 
necessary that he should be kept quiet I 
would not have left him at all, had I not 
been obliged to look after some things in 
the house." 

" But, dear aunt," said Agnes, " he 
asked me to read to him ; and when I said 
that you did not wish me to read, he said 
that if I obliged him to talk to me, it 
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would be a gteat deal worse ; so I began 
to read to keep him quiet." 

^^ Well, Agnes/' said her aunt, ^^ in that 
case 70a could scarcely help it ; we must 
trj to persuade him to do without read- 
mg/' 

^^ Can I do anything else for yoo^ 
aunt ? " 

^' Yes, my dear ; you can go to the cook, 
and ask her to let you know when Harry's 
arrowroot is ready, and you or Caroline 
can bring it up stairs to me. After that, 
you should go to the garden, and I dare- 
say I shall find something for Caroline 
and you to do in the afternoon." 

'^ Oh, Aunt Edith," said Harry, tossing 
in bed, and throwing out his arms, ^' this 
is very disagreeable. The blister pains 
me! — that is not so much, however; but 
I am tired of bed— I wish I was up— I 
wish I had some books ! " 

" You could not sit up, Harry, even if 
I were so foolish as to allow you to do so ; 
neither can I let you have any books at 
present We shall see how you are in a 
day or two. Perhaps you may be better." 
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" I wish you would let me read for a 
quarter of an hour," said Harry ; " I am 
so tired, and the bed is uncomfortable and 
hard. I wish I had not taken cold ! " 

" Dear Harry," said his aunt, " I am 
sorry to hear you talk so ; I will do all I 
can to make you comfortable just now, 
and I hope you may feel better soon ; but 
I cannot let you murmur and talk in this 
manner." 

Miss Lindsay arranged Harry's pillows 
— made his bed more comfortable, and 
after bathing his forehead and hands with. 
a little Eau de Cologne and water, she 
told him to lie still, and try to rest. In a 
short time he asked his aunt to come to 
him. When she approached him, he said, 
'^ I am sorry that I behaved so ill, aunt — 
murmuring about being kept in bed, and 
about having taken cold. Will you for- 
give me for that, and for giving you such 
a great deal of trouble?" 

" Yes, dear Harry," said his aunt, " I 
am quite glad to take any trouble, if it will 
do you good ; but I was very grieved to 
hear you murmuring as you did. I know 
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that it is a trial to remain in bed and snffer 
pain, bat many have that trial without 
anything to soften it. You have a com* 
fortable room, quiet, and everirthing that 
can possibly do you any good; while many, 
in much greater pain, are lying at this mo- 
ment in a small crowded room, perhaps in 
a house in some noisy dirty lane, with no 
one to speak kindly, no cleanliness, no 
comfort — nothing to induce them to eat, 
when their appetite fails — while you have 
only to look around, and you must see that 
you have a very different lot." 

" Yes, I know," said Harry ; " and I 
will try to be more patient." 

^^ Do so, my dear," said his aunt; '^ and 
remember that, besides the sin of giving 
way to temper, and being irritated, you do 
yourself a great deal of harm, and really 
keep yourself from getting better. Calm- 
ness in all cases of illness is perfectly ne* 
cessary. I was sorry to hear you say in 
such a fretful manner that you wished you 
had not taken cold. You know who it is 
that sends illness, Hany ; and when Grod 
B^ds it, we should think for what reawm 
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He has sent it, and tiy to learn the lessons 
it is meant to teach." 

" What lessons, aunt?" 

" You can think of some yourself, Harry ; 
I will just mention one or two, — submis- 
sion to God, patience in bearing pain, and 
gentleness to all around." 

In a day or two, Harry was pronounced 
to be decidedly better. Though still con- 
fined to bed, he was allowed to have a little 
more society, and indulged with some 
books. Mary, Jane, and Charlie were per- 
mitted to pay him a visit one afternoon, 
while he was recovering, and before he 
was able to sit up all day. Some visitors 
arrived, and Miss Lindsay left the children 
in Harry's room, with strict injunctions 
neither to romp in the room, nor to talk 
loudly to Harry. After Miss Lindsay had 
been in the drawing-room for a short time, 
she began to think that she had not done 
wisely in leaving the three children in 
Harry's room, and she was the more con- 
firmed in this by hearing a heavy fall on 
the floor of the room above the drawing- 
loom, which was Harry's. The fall was 
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followed bj a short aoeam, and Miai 
Lindflay's yiators having taken their de* 
partnre, she proceeded np stairs to inqmre 
into ths cause <^ the noise. When she 
entered the room, she found Maij expos- 
tulating in aloud tone of voice widiHany^ 
who looked much disturbed. 

^' I wish you would take Marj away, 
aunt,'* said Harry ; ^ she is a most tire- 
some girl, and I have no peace with her." 

*a am sure I did nothing, Harry; I 
only tried to make your bed tidy, and I 
think it was very unkind in you to knock 
me down." 

<' Hush! dear children," said their aunt; 
^' there must be no disputing. Why do 
you call poor Mary tiresome, Harry?" 

^^ Because she would make my bed tidy 
whether I would or not, and she came and 
pulled the pillow fi!om under my head, and 
began to shake it; then she jumped on 
my bed to make the curtains neat, and she 
stood on my legs and would not go down, 
so I gave her a small push, and she tumbled 
on the floor." 

" Oh! Harry," sobbed Maiy, " I did 
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not intend to stand oir joor legs, and I did 
it all to make you comfortable ; 70a should 
not speak so." 

"Well, Majy," said Harry, ^* I am 
soiry I hurt you, but I wish you would 
always let me alone. Agnes and Caroline 
never bother me as you do." 

" Hany," said his aunt, " do not speak 
to your sister in that manner ; you should 
consider that, however annoying Mary's 
little acts of attention were, it was kind- 
ness and Love for you that made her think ' 
of them." 

" But, aunt," said Harry, ^ she would 
not go down when [ told her." 

" I was just going to do it, Harry," said 
Mary. 

" My dear little Mary," said Aunt 
Edith, " you have a great deal to leam, I 
am afraid, before you can be a good sick- 
nurse. You are a little too energetic, and 
do not seem to consult the wishes of your 
patient. Tou should remember that people 
in a sick-room must be very gentle and 
forbearing; there should be no noise and 
no bustle of any kind. Now, I know you 
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intended to be kind to Hany, but joii did 
not do it in the right way ; and I think, 
Hany, that jou might have shewn a little 
more forbearance with regard to your sister. 
I do not imagine that you intended to push 
her on the floor; but your impatient push 
did knock her over. Had you exerted a 
little patience, this quarrel need not have 
happened." 

" I am sorry I knocked you over, Mary, 
and was cro&s to you," said Harry. 

" And I am sorry," said Mary, " that I 
stood on your legs, and shook the pillow 
against your will." 

^^ Now, dear children," said their aunt, 
^' let us have no more quarrelling." 
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CHAPTER XL 

Hakry gradnaU^ got better, and he was 
soon pennitted to go out for a short time 
to the garden. The second time that he 
went out, he was alone. He walked slowly 
through the garden, and talked for a few 
minutes to the gardener, who was very- 
glad to see him again. Hairy was much 
surprised, on looking at his own garden, 
to find it so neat. 

On inquiring at the gardener, James 
told him that it was Miss Mary who 
weeded it, and that she had been busy 
that very morning. Harry felt a little 
grave when he heard of Mary's kindness, 
and thought of his own impatience, only a 
few days before. He walked on through 
the garden, looking at the beautiful flowers, 
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which now seemed to him doubly beauti- 
ful, after the confinement of a sick-room. 
When he reached a seat at the upper end 
of the garden, he sat down to rest for a 
short time, and was joined by his grand- 
papa. 

" Well, Hairy," said Mr Lindsay, « do 
you enjoy your walk ? " 

" Very much, grandpapa," said Har- 
ry. ^^ Everything looks beautiful ; the 
sky is so blue, and the sun shines so 
brightly." 

'^ I hope, Hatry," said his grandpapa, 
^^ that you feel thankful to God, who has 
preserved your life, and given you again 
the blessing of health." 

'^ I think I do, grandpapa," said Harry ; 
^^ I know that all the medicine I got would 
have done me no good, unless God had 
blessed it, and I did thank God for mak- 
ing me well again." 

" Do more, Harry — ^try to thank Gt)d 
by your actions ; live a whole life of 
thankfulness, by seeking to please Him. 
And now I think you should not remain 
here any longer. We shall walk to the 
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house together — ^I have something to tell 
you. Uncle Frank, you know, has in- 
tended for some time to visit Mr and 
Mrs Stewart. You remember them, 
Hany ? " 

" Yes, grandpapa," said Harry ; " they 
were here last summer." 

" Well, but what do you think ? Your 
aunt had a kind note this morning from 
Mrs Stewart, containing an invitation for 
you to accompany your uncle. She says 
she thinks the change of air will do you a 
great deal of good." 

"And may I go, grandpapa?" said 
Harry. 

" Your aunt and I think that the change 
will be of great advantage to you, and 
therefore, a^ soon as you are sufficiently 
strong to travel so far, your uncle will take 
you with him." 

" Where do Mr and Mrs Stewart live?" 
said Harry. 

" At Glen Yinin House, on Loch ^," 

said Mr Lindsay. 

. " Was that the letter aunt got after 
breatifast this morning, and she handed it 
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to joxiy and said she would speak to joa 
about it afterwards?" 

" Yes, Harry ; she did not wish ia say 
anything about it, until we had decid^ 
whether you might go or not. Your aunt 
has written to Mrs Stewart to accept the 
invitation." 

^' How glad I am, grandpapa ! " said 
Harry. 

By this time they had reached the 
house, and Harry went to look for the 
girls, who had just finished lessons, that 
he might tell them of the intended jour- 
ney. They all sympathised with him in 
his joy at the invitation. 

^' Now, Harry," said Caroline, ^ you 
must write to us when you get to Glen 
Fruin, and tell us all about your jour- 
ney." 

" Yes, to be sure," said Harry ; " I 
shall give you a most particular account 
of everything I see, both in the journey 
and when we get to Glen Fruin ; and you 
must all write very long letters to me, and 
tell me everything about home, and how 
the pigeons are getting on." 
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" When are you going, Harry ? " said 
Agnes. 

" Very soon," said Hany. " Grand- 
papa says as soon as I am able to travel 
80 far. And oh.1 how delightful it will 
bet I wish you were all coming with 
Uncle Frank and me ; we must go by the 
steamboat. I have only been in a steam- 
boat once before." 

" I wish we weW going, Harry," said 
Mary. ^' I have never been in a steam- 
boat at all." 

The children sat down in the passage, 
at the foot of the stairs — Harry, Agnes, 
and Caroline on the lowest step of the 
stair ; and Jane, Mary, and Charlie, east- 
em fashion, on the mat at their feet. 
They remained for some time, discussing 
the probable length of Harry's stay at 
Glen Fruin ; and many plans were formed 
concerning the correspondence and other 
matters. It was determined that Agnes 
and Caroline should have the care of the 
pigeons, and that Mary, Jane, and Charlie 
were to feed the pets occasionally, under 
their superintendence. 

2d2 
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Just at this moment the dining-room 
door opened, and the servant appeared to 
beat the gong for dinner. At the sound 
of the gong, Aunt Edith came from the 
drawing-room and said— ^ 

^^ Don't you hear the gong, children ? 
you must get up and prepare for din- 
ner." 

" We have been so busy talking with 
Harry," said Agnes, " about his journey, 
and all our plans about our pets, and we 
did not notice that it was so near dinner 
time." 

^^ Then run up stairs now," said Miss 
Lindsay, ^^ and wash your hands and 
brush your hair ; dinner iier on the table." 

At dinner, Miss Lindsay told Harry 
that, if he continued better, his grand- 
papa thought he might leave home the 
next week. ^^ It would be too long a 
journey," she continued, " for you to go 
to Glen Fruin in one day ; but if you go in 
by the afternoon coach^ you can stay with 
Uncle Frank for a night, and then you 
will have a voyage of four or five hours to 
Glen Fruin next day." 
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" Harry is going to write to us," said 
Caroline, " and give us an account of his 
journey to Glen Fruin, and his visit there, 
and we are to write and t6ll him how we 
are getting on at home." 

" That is a very good plan," said Mr 
Lindsay; **and you may improve very 
much in letter-writing, if you take pains 
with your spelling. But you must not be 
disappointed if Harry does not write very 
long letters, for, if the weather should be 
fine, he will be out a great deal at Glen 
Fruin. I am going to the village after 
dinner," continued Mr Lindsay, " and 
shall be happy to execute any commis- 
sions." 

" We should like very much to go, 
grandpapa," said Agnes and Caroline; 
" we have something to get in the village. 
May we go, aunt ^ and we will remain at 
home all the evening and finish our les- 
sons ? " 

" Yes, you may," said Miss Lindsay. 

" I wish to go too," said Mary ; " both 
Jane and I have something to do as well 
as Agnes and Caroline." 
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'^ I think you had better stay near the 
doors, to-day, Mary/' said her aant ; '^ yon 
had a headache this forenoon, and a walk 
to the village, in snch a warm day as thiS| 
would probably make you ilL'* 

^^ My headache is better now, aunt," 
said Mary ; ^^ and a walk always does me 
good." 

" No, my dear little girl," said her 
aunt, ^^ a walk does not always do you 
good ; besides, I am the best judge in this 
case of what is good for you, and I wish 
you to stay at home," 

^^ Do let me go for once, aunt," said 
Mary ; ^^ I have something so particular 
to do." 

^^ Could not some one else do it for 
you? " said her aunt. 

" I don't think so," said Mary. 

" O yes," said Agnes, " I could get any- 
thing for Mary." 

" No, no," said Mary, a little im- 
patiently. 

^' Come, Mary," said her aunt, kindly, 
*f do not loose your temper. As we have 
finished dinner, you and I can have a little 
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conversation about this something which 
is so very particular, and we shall find out if 
it can be done without your presence in the 
village; otherwise you must do without 
it, for I cannot allow you to do anything 
which I believe would hurt your health." 

Miss Lindsay and the four girls weni 
to the drawing-rooni, where Agnes said, 
"We all intended to buy something for 
Harry, as soon as he got better, before we 
heard that he was going to Glen Fruin ; 
and just as we were washing our hands 
before dinner, Caroline ran into our room 
to say that she thought we should buy 
something for Harry that would be useful 
to him when he goes from home. So we 
determined to ask you to let us get some- 
thing for him at Walter Robertson's, and 
this is such a good opportunity to-day. 
That is what makes Mary wish so much 
to go to the village." 

" Yes," said Mary^ " that is the reason j 
but if you think it would be bad for me to 
take a long walk, I won't be cross about 
it — I will do what you wish willingly^ 
dear aunt." 
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'^ That is right, Mary/' said her aunt ; 
^' and now I think we can manage your 
little affiiirs. What would you like to 
buy for Harry?" 

^^ I have a shilling and fourpence^^' said 
Mary ; '^ would that buy a pair of gloves 
for Harry?" 

" Yes," said Miss Lindsay ; " you have 
quite enough of money to buy a pair of 
common gloves; but if you like to buy 
anything else, I will provide Harry witi 
gloves-" 

" I would rather buy gloves for him," 
said Mary ; ^^ and I will mark his name in- 
side of them." 

"Very well," said her aunt; "I am 
sure Agnes and Caroline will be very glad 
to get a pair of gloves for you, and you 
can tell them which colour you like best 
You and I, and Harry, shall stay at home. 
You can help me to fiU the fiower^glasses 
—that will be nice cool work — ^for I am 
afraid your headache is not much better^ 
and it will be more pleasant not to go out 
while the sun is high." 

Miss Lindsay went to speak to Charlie, 
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and to see the party set off for the Yillage, 
and returned with a basket of flowers which 
the gardener had brought in. She then 
rang for the flower -glasses^ and asked 
Hany^ who was seated on a low arm-chair 
with a booky where his sister was. 

" She went to the nurseiy, launt," said 
Harry ; ^^ she said her head was aching 
very much." 

Miss Lindsay went up stairs^ and found 
Mary leaning her head on the nursery 
table. 

" My head aches very much," said Mary 
-— ^^ the pain is beating from side to side*-^ 
can you give me something to make it 
better ? " 

" I think you had better lie down for a 
little while," said her aunt; " and I will 
give you something that will soon make 
your head ache less." 

Aunt Edith left the room, and returned 
with a wine-glass in her hand. '^ Take 
this, Mary," she said, " it will make you 
better." 

« Is it good, aunt?" 

" No," said her aunt, " not good, but 
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it will do jou good — so take it off at 
once." 

Maiy did as she was desired^ and then 
went to her room, and lay down on her 
little bed, where^ being left alone^ she soon 
fell asleep. 

A noise in the room awoke Mary, and, 
opening her ejes, she saw Agnes at her 
bedside. 

" Are you better, Mary?" said Agnes. 

" Yes, thank you," said Mary, " I am 
better, and I think I have been asleep for 
a few minutes. But why have you not 
gone to the village, Agnes?" 

^^ We have come back from the village, 
and we are just going to have tea. You 
must have been asleep for a long time. 
Aunt Edith sent me up stairs to look whe- 
ther you were asleep or not ; she thought 
that if you were awake I might take some 
tea up stairs for you. Shall I bring you 
some?" 

" No, thank you, Agnes," said Mary; 
'^ I would rather go down stairs. But did 
you get the gloves for Harry — the gloves 
I am going to give him ?" 
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" Yes," said Agnes, producing a small 
parcel ; " here they are." 

Mary opened the parcel, and declared 
herself to be quite satisfied with the man- 
ner in which Agnes had executed her com- 
mission. " What did you buy for Harry, 
Agnes?" she continued. 

" A splendid pocket-handkerchief," said 
Agnes—" an Indian silk pocket-handker- 
chief, almost as large as grandpapa's. 
Caroline has got a pocket-book for him, 
and Jane and Charlie bought barley-sugar, 
which will not be very useful, I think; 
but you must make haste to come down 
stairs. They were all going to tea when 
I left the drawing-room, and Uncle Frank 
has just come. This is Friday after- 
noon." 

" Come along, Mary," said her uncle, 
as she entered the drawing-room with 
Agnes ; " I hear you have been very lazy 
this afternoon — ^you have spent the whole 
of it in bed." 

" There was a reason for that," said 
her grandpapa, as she took a seat beside 
him ; " people must not be called lazy who 
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go to sleep awaj a headaclie. And I 
hope/' he continued; in a low yoioe, ^ that 
ID7 dear little Marj nndeistanda somewhat 
better now^ than she seemed to do at 
dinner to-day^ that little girls are not the 
best judges of what is good for them. If 
you had been allowed to take your own 
way this afternoon, you would probably 
have been yery ill at this time ; but a little 
wise restraint; you see, has done you a 
great deal of good. It would be a sad 
thing for people, if they were always 
albwed to have their owix way." 

^^ It seems very nice at the time/' said 
Agnes, ^' to have one's own way ; but it 
is not always nice afterwards. Aunt Edith 
once let me have my own way, and I was 
soon very sorry for it." 

^^ When was that, Agnes ? " said her 
aunt. 

^^ Oh, a long time ago," said Agnes. 
'^ You remember, aunt, you gave me one 
day some sewing to do, which, you said, I 
must finish before I went out, because I 
had been very idle for some days. You 
said you would talce me with you in the 
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flfternoon if it were finished. I did a little 
work, and then hegan to leam some les- 
sons which I had to do that evening, but 
not before walking. You told me to work 
first^ and learn my lessons afterwards if I 
had time, but I persisted in saying that I 
had time for both, and bagged jou to let 
me leam them first, and at last yon said 
that I might have my own way. I did 
not think what a punishment my own way 
would be to me. My lessons took up sot 
much time, that my work was not finished 
when you were ready to go, and so yott 
left me at home. I never liked to hea^ 
you say again that I might have my own 
way, for I knew there would bei siome mis<< 
fortune." 

^^ I remember the time, Agnes," said 
her aunt. " I was very sorry to punish 
you, as I intended to go that afternoon to 
one or two places particularly agreeable to 
you ; but you had two or three times made 
objections to doing the right thing at the 
right moment, and I thought that a little' 
self-inflicted punishment might do you 
good. And it did so. I did not) how-^ 
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ever, let Mary have her own way to-daj. 
There are some things which children must 
not be allowed to do^ even to teach them 
a lesson." 

'^ Are grown-np people adwajs able to 
choose rightlj for themselves, gitodpapa ? " 
said Hany. 

^^ No/^ said his grandpapa. ^^ People 
require constantly to pray to Grod, their 
Heavenly Father, that He wonld guide and 
direct them. God has given us reason, 
which, to a certain extent, enables us to 
judge with regard to many things; and 
experience teaches us also, that some 
things are hurtful, just as your aunt knew 
to-day that walking in the sun would be 
bad for Mary ; but there are many other 
things, with regard to which people are 
utterly incapable of judging properly, un- 
less guided by God's Holy Spirit. And 
just as children should be thankful that 
God has given them parents and friends 
able to think for them, and restrain them 
from what is hurtful, so should grown 
people be thankful when God keeps them 
from doing or from choosing those things 
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that would hurt their souls. . Solomon 
says, * In all thy ways acknowledge Him, 
and He shall direct thy paths.' " 

Tea was now finished, and the party 
adjourned to the drawing-room. The elder 
girls sat at the table and worked. Harry 
was looking over a number of The lUud-' 
trated London NewSy and Mary and Jane 
were engaged in close con vers atioh with 
Charlie, who seemfed very anxious to do 
something which they seemed quite a!s 
anxious to prevent. Their voices bfecame 
louder, till at last their grandpapa Said, 
they must either make less noise oir go tci 
the nursery. 

" I think," said Uncle Frank, address- 
ing them, " that if you are speaking of 
anything intended to be kept secret, yoit 
had better not speak so loud. I am almost 
acquainted with your secrets already." 

" Do come here, uncle " said Jane and 
Mary in one breath ; " do come and talk 
to Charlie; he will not do as we wish 
him." 

Uncle Frank walked over to the other 
side of the room where the three children 
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were. ^^ What is this that Charlie will 
not do?'' he said. 

" You know, nncle," said Mary, " that 
Harry is going away from home next 
week with you?" 

"Well?" said her uncle. 

" We have bought some things to give 
to Harry before he goes away," said Jane; 
" but Charlie insists upon giving his pre- 
sent to-night, and we wish that he would 
wait until next week for us." 

" Then what is to be done?" said Uncle 
Frank ; " some one must yield. Suppose 
you allow Charlie to give his present to- 
night, and keep yours until next week?" 

" But that won't do, uncle," said Mary, 
" for Charlie cannot keep a secret ; be- 
sides, Harry would perhaps think it curious 
that only Charlie should give him some- 
thing." 

" I think you must judge for yourselves 
in this matter," said their uncle ; " you do 
not seem to be satisfied with my advice ; 
but why cannot you all give your little 
gifts to-night?" 

" That would do, Mary," said Jane. 
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*^ It would do for you, Jane/' said 
Mary ; " but I wished to mark Harry's 
gloves." 

" Oould you not give tbetn to him/' said 
Uncle Frank, "I daresay^ he will not 
think of their being marked or not." 

^' I might get them from him and mark 
them on Monday/' said Mary } ^^ but we 
must ask Caroline and Agnes/' 

So Caroline and Agnes were invited to 
the conference, and they both agreed, that 
since Charlie was so anxious to bestow his 
own gift that evening, it was better that 
they should all do so likewise. The beauti-* 
ful pocket-handkerchief^ the pair of gloves, 
and pocket-booky were produced^ along with 
two packets of barley-sugar, and given to 
Harry, who was quite as delighted with 
his presents as the givers had anticipated. 

" Remember, Harry," said Charlie, 
'^ that you are to k«ep that barley-sugar 
for the coach and the ste^eunboat." 

" And you are not to eat it all/' said 
Jane ; '^ you must give some to Uncle 
Frank, for he has none, and I had not 
enough of money to buy a large parcel for 
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both of yon ; but next time I shall btiy 
some for Uncle Frank." 

" Don't think of any barley-gfttgisir fot 
me, Jane/' said her unele. '^ I shall tell 
you of something else which you mlay do^ 
with your money. In the town where I 
live during the week, there are a great 
many poor little children, some of whom 
have no parents, and others have parents 
who take no care of them. Theise poor 
little ones have no warm, comfortable 
clothes, no pleasant homes, and very little 
food. I have seen them sometimes going 
along the streets when the weather was 
very sharp, and their little faces looked so 
blue and cold, because the poor children 
had not enough on to keep them warm." 

" But why do not people give them 
clothes?" said Jane. 

" There are many such children, Jane," 
said her uncle ; " and unless all help, they 
cannot be clothed and educated. Now, 
instead of buying barley-sugar for me, I 
should like you to help to buy some things 
for some of these poor children." 

" I spent a sixpence to-day," said Jane, 
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" and I have only twopence now ; but I 
shall soon have some more. Would a shil* 
ling buy anything ?" 

" Yes, it would," said her uncle ; " and 
if you were to buy some cloth, and make 
it into some sort of clothes, that would be 
better than giving the shilling." 

" Jane is learning to sew pretty well 
now," said her aunt, ^^ and we shall have 
more time for working when the weather is 
less settled. We must have a large stock 
of things made up before winter, and I 
shall cut out some things for Jane, and she 
shall make them." 

" And may I buy the oloth with my 
own money?" said Jane. 

" Yes," said her aunt ; " Agnes had a 
great many things prepared before winter 
last year, and Mary had some also." 

^^ I shall look for a much larger supply 
this year," said Uncle Frank, " since there 
are two additional people to work." 

" Will you let me buy something too?" 
said Charlie. 

" Yes," said his aunt ; " you can give 
some money to help to buy shoes. We 
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must not, however, send all away, for th^« 
are some poor little children in the village 
whom we must help. There are a number 
of old {rocks and other things which we 
may give to some of them.^' 

Just at this moment Ann came for 
Charlie, who went off to bed. After he 
left the room, the children began to talk 
of Harry's projected journey, and to ask 
Uncle Frank if he had ever been at Glen 
Fruin. Their uncle said he had, that Mr 
and Mrs Stewart were very kind people, 
and that he thought Harry would be very 
happy. 

'^ How long shall we be in the steam- 
boat, uncle?" said Harry. 

'^ Not more than four or five hours," tsaid 
his uncle ; " but if you wish to go to Glen 
Fruin at all, you must take care of your- 
self, and go soon to bed, that you may get 
strong." 

" That is a hint for to-night, Harry," 
said his aunt ; ^^ and I think you should 
not sit up late. I will go up stairs and 
read with you before you go to bed ; you 
must not sit up for prayers " 
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" I do feel very tired," said Harry, get- 
ting up and stretching himself; ^' so come 
away, dear aunt" 

" Don't forget all politeness, Harry," 
said his aunt ; '^ you have wished no one 
good-night." 

After a general good*ni^t, Harry, Jane, 
and Mary went off to bed. 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

The all-important day arrived on which 
Hany was to perform the first part of his 
journey to Glen Fruin, He was to set off 
by the afternoon coach to join his uncle. 
His portmanteau was packed during the 
forenoon by the joint exertions of Caroling 
and Agnes, and the packing was pro- 
nounced by Harry to be nearly equal to 
that of Aimt Edith, who could always 
manage to put more into a trunk than any 
one else. Besides the portmanteau, Harry 
had a carpet-bag, which Mary and Jane 
were very anxious to be allowed to pack ; 
but, as they had been discovered putting 
in all the light articles first, with boots 
and shoes on the top, their aunt said that 
they must have a little more arrangement, 
and be better acquainted with the proper 
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way of packing before she could employ 
them. The children and their grandpapa 
accompanied Harry to the coach. He had 
"been very anxious to go on the outside ; 
but his grandpapa said^ that although that 
might have been allowed if he had been 
quite welly yet that, recovering from an 
illness, he must go inside. 

While waiting for the coach, Harry 
received many injunctions from his sisters 
and cousins to write soon ; and he made 
many promises to bring shells, sea-weed, 
&C., to Caroline. His grandpapa said — 

" I hope to hear, Harry, that you are 
conducting yourself well. You must be 
kind and obliging, and ready to do any 
little service for Mrs Stewart. You must 
not be like some boys, foolishly shy, or 
rude and boisterous, but conduct yourself 
at all times in a quiet, gentleman-like 
manner. Owing to your age and your 
recent illness, you will probably be much 
TOth Mrs Stewart. Try to amuse your- 
self, and to shew Mrs Stewart that you 
can do without being entertained by others. 
Some children, when on a visit, expect to 
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haTe a great deal done for them ; and a 
ladj caimot hare a more troublesome com- 
panion than a spoiled idle bojr, who can 
find no amusement for himsell But if an 
idle^ spoiled boj is troublesome, an indu8-> 
trious, well-behaTed boj must be quite the 
reverse.'* 

Just at this moment the distant sound 
of a horn was heard, and in a minute the 
coach drove up« There was onlj one in- 
side place. The guard came down, opened 
the door, and let Harrj in; he then put 
his portmanteau on the roof of the coach, 
and his carpet-bag in the boot behind. 

'^ Where is this joung gentleman to go, 
sir ? '' said the guard to Mr Lindsay. 

Mr Lindsay said that some one would 
be waiting for him at the coach-office in 
the town of ■■■■■■. In an instant the guard 
was in his seat at the back of the coach ; 
he blew his horn, the coachman cracked 
his whip, and the coach rolled on, leaving 
the children, amid a cloud of dust, gazii^ 
after Harrj. They then turned to go home 
with their grandpapa. 

^^ I feel a little sony that Harry has 
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gone," said Mary ; " not very sorry, you 
know, grandpapa,^ because I know that he 
will soon come home again ; but I always 
feel sorry when any one goes from home, 
and I like Harry very much." 

" It is very natural that you should feel 
a little sorry," said her grandpapa ; ^^ if 
we did not feel sorry when our friends left 
us, I think we should have very little affec- 
tion for them." 

" Perhaps we should not be so glad to 
see them again, if we were not sorry when 
they went -away," said Jane. 

" You are quite right," said her grand- 
papa. 

" Do you know what I am going to do, 
grandpapa, while Harry is away?" said 
Charlie. 

" No," said his grandpapa ; " how should 
I?" 

" I am going to feed the pigeons very 
often, and try to make them very fat." 

" Should he do that, grandpapa ? " said 
Mary. 

" No, I think not," said Mr Lindsay ; 
^^ but I am not sure that the pigeons would 
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take too much food, even if it were given 
to them. Many animals do that from in- 
stinct; which children most sometimes be 
taught to do." 

'^ What is that, grandpapa ? " said 
Mary, 

" They eat moderately even when a 
great deal of food is given to them." 

" Would it not be nice to have in- 
stinct for some things ? " said Mary. " I 
would like to have an instinct for arith- 
metic." 

" Oh, fie ! Mary — what a lazy wish ! " 
said Mr LiAdsay. ^^ Now I know who is 
idle and careless over her slate some- 
times." 

" Grandpapa, you do not know how 
much I hate — ^no, I mean dislike — ^arith- 
metic! I sit and puzzle over a sum 
for so long, sometimes, and yet Aunt 
Edith explains my sums to me very 
often." 

" Only fancy what Mary does, grand- 
papa," said Agnes. " I watched her yes- 
terday, when she was adding up a Ipng 
addition sum. She kept repeating to her- 
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self * Airty-eight and seven, thirty-eight 
and seven,' ever so many times over, with- 
out thinking about it, and she took nearly 
a minute to find out that thirty-eight and 
seven are forty-five." 

^^ So I did," said Mary, ^^ and that is 
what I very often do ; and the more I say 
the number over to myself, the more con- 
fused I am." 

" Then don't say the number over so 
often," said Mr Lindsay ; ^^ say it once in 
your own mind, and dien think, without 
repeating it." 

Mr Lindsay then returned to the house, 
and left the girls, who went to the garden. 
When they came in to tea, they saw in the 
drawing-room an old lady who had come 
to take tea with their aunt. This lady, 
Mrs Herbert, lived half-way between Oak- 
field and the village, in a neat cottage 
where she had come to reside six months 
before. The children were not very well 
acquainted with her, and they did not feel 
very glad to see her, as they had several 
things about which they wished to speak 
to their aunt, and Mrs Herbert's presence 
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would prevent their aunt from attending 
to them. This was particularly the case 
with Caroline and Agnes, who, although 
not rude in their manners to Mrs Herbert, 
were yet far from being really polite and 
kind. At tea, their aunt was engaged in 
conversation with Mrs Herbert, but once 
or twice the girls endeavoured to talk 
to their aunt, beginning almost imme- 
diately after Mrs Herbert had finished 
making some observation. Their aunt 
looked at them, but said nothing. When 
tea was over, Mary, Jane, and Charlie 
went out to feed the pigeons, and after 
doing so, they played in the nursery till 
it was time to go to bed. Caroline and 
Agnes took their work and sat down on 
the sofa. In a short time they began to 
whisper, smile, and finally to laugh. 
Their aunt looked much displeased, and 
said — 

^^ Since you wish to have some private 
conversation, you had better go to the 
school-room." 

« Oh, pray," said Mrs Herbert, « let 
the young ladies remain, Miss Lindsay." 
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'^ Excuse me, Mrs Herbert/' said Miss 
Lindsa7 ; ^^ mj nieces seem to have for- 
gotten all politeness this evening. You 
must go/' she added, turning to Caro- 
line and Agnes ; '^ I believe you have 
still some lessons to prepare for to-mor- 
row." 

Agnes and Caroline left the room. 
When thej were outside the door, Agnes 
said — 

^^ What a tiresome woman that Mrs 
Herbert is! I wish she had not come 
here I I do dislike Iier ! I wonder what 
makes aunt so polite to her. If she were 
not so polite, Mrs Herbert would not come 
so often." 

^^ It is all your &ult to-night, Agnes," 
said Caroline, ^^ that we are sent out of 
the room ; you began to whisper and say 
BU^fih things, that I could not help laugh- 
ing. Somehow, I wish we had not done 
it." 

^^ I wish Aunt Edith had not sent us out 
of the room before Mrs Herbert," said 
Agnes. ^^ I don't feel inclined to do this 
horrid translation," she continued, taking 
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up her French book. '^ I can make no 
sense of this sentence ; it is too difficult. 
I don't think I can have it finished to- 
night, so there is no use in tr3ring." 

A voice within Agnes whispered that 
there was use in trying/ and that, although 
she could not undo the past, she could be 
Sony for it, instead of persisting in hard- 
ening her heart But Agnes did not 
listen to that inward monitor, and sat 
with her book upside down, interrupting 
Caroline, who bent sorrowfully over her 
English history. The girls remained in 
the school-room, expecting that their aunt 
would come for them, until the prayer- 
bell rang, when they went to the draw- 
ing-room. 

After prayers, they said good-night to 
their grandpapa and aunt, and went up 
stairs. Before they separated, Carolime 
went with Agnes into her room, and 
said — 

** I wish I had asked aunt to forgive 
me; I almost did it when I said good- 
night to her, but I felt ashamed." 

" But aunt saw that we were sorry," 
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said Agnes ; '^ she might have spoken to 
ns, and we would have told her." 

" Are you not sorry, Agnes?" said 
Caroline ; ^^ you don't speak as if you 
were." 

^^ I think it is all that tiresome Mrs 
Herbert's fault ; there is no possibility of 
our getting leave to speak a word when she 
is here. I don't think it was so very bad 
to laugh a little. We were not laughing 
at Mrs Herbert, only at her extraordinary 
cap. 

^^ That was much the same, Agnes," said 
Caroline ; '^ but good-night now, I must 
not stay longer here/' 

Caroline went to her own room, and 
after going to bed, she lay awake for some 
time, listening to eveiy step that passed 
along the passage, hoping that it might be 
her aunt's. At last eleven o'clock struck, 
and she heard her aunt come up stairs, 
and go directly to her own room without 
coming along the passage to the girls' 
rooms. Caroline felt much grieved, but 
she did not go to her ; and after thinking 
over the events of the day, and inwardly 
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resolving to be more careful in fatiue; she 
committed herself to Grod's care, and soon 
fell asleep. 

Next morning, after break&st, when the 
girls and Charlie had gone with their aunt 
to the school-room, a note was brought to 
Miss Lindsay ; she opened it^ read it, and 
then rang the belli to inquire if an j one 
was waiting for an answer, 

*^ No, ma'am," said the servant ; " the 
baker's boy brought it, but he will pass 
the gate again at one o'clocL" 

^^ Yeiy well," said Miss Lindsajr ; and 
the servant left the room. 

When part of the morning's lessons were 
finished, and Maiy, Jane, and Charlie were 
about to gd to the garden. Miss Lindsay 
said, ^^ I have a note from Mrs Herbert 
inviting you all to tea this evening ; you 
may all go if you choose, but I leave it to 
yourselves to decide." 

" Then we will go, if you please, aunt," 
exclaimed Jane, Mary, and Charlie. 

" Won't you go too?" pursued Charlie, 
looking at Caroline and Agnes, who stood 
at the table in silence. 
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" You may run to the garden," said 
Aunt Edith, '^ and play as busily as you 
can until dinner ; for, if you go out to tea, 
you must begin lessons almost immediately 
after dinner." 

The three younger children left the 
room. Miss Lindsay turned to Agnes and 
Caroline, and said — 

" Do not you wish to go with us this 
eyening?" 

^' Would you like us to go, aunt?" said 
Caroline* 

" Did I not say that you might all go if 
you chose?" said Miss Lindsay. 

" Yes, dear aunt," said Caroline ; " but 
I don't iinnk it would be nice to go." 

" You cannot certainly tell whether it 
will be nice to go to Mrs Herbert's to tea 
or not," said her aunt, ^^ as you have 
never been there ; something in your own 
mind must make you think that you 
would not like to go to Mrs Herbert's 
this evening." 

" You know, aunt," said Caroline, " we 
were rude last night, and you sent us from 
the room; it is that which makes Agnes 
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and me think that it would not be pleasant 
to go to Mjtb Herbert's." 

^^ Ton mean that the consciousness of 
haying done wrong/' said Miss Lindsaj, 
^^ takes away any pleasure you might have 
in going." 

" Not exactly," said Agnes, " for I 
don't think there will be much pleasure 
at Mrs Herbert's ; but I feel ashamed .to 
go, for I know it was rude to behave as 
we did last night — ^indeed, as I did, for it 
was almost all my &ult, as I made Caro- 
line laugh." 

'^ But I need not have laughed," said 
Caroline. 

^^ Well, my dear girls," said their aunt, 
^^ I am glad to see that you are candid, 
and that you do not blame each other. I 
must believe that you are sorry for having 
behaved so rudely last night." 

" Yes, indeed, we are sorry," said both 
the girls ; ^^ and we hope we shall never 
do so again." 

^^ I hope so also," said their aunt ; ^^ for 
I must say that I was both sorry and dis- 
pleased last night ; grieved that any chil- 
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dren could treat an old person with dis- 
respect, and doubly grieved that you, my 
dear children, who I thought were guided 
by higher motives than those of mere 
politeness, could behave so unkindly." 

" But, aunt," said Agnes, " Mrs Her- 
bert is not a pleasant person ; if she were 
like the Camerons' grandmamma, I should 
never think of laughing at her. Besides, it 
was not at Mrs Herbert that I laughed, 
but only at that cap which she always will 
wear." 

^^ I suppose Mrs Herbert may dress as 
she pleases," said Aunt Edith, '^ without 
consulting a little girl of twelve years old. 
I see nothing particularly laughable about 
the cap ; and to la^h at any part of Mrs 
Herbert's dress, is in effect to laugh at 
herself. You bxq not quite candid and 
open here, Ag^es. 

^^ Bemember that the most common 
ordinary rules of politeness require that 
jgreat deference should be shewn by the 
young to the aged ; and your conduct even 
towards an equal, such as a companion, a 
cousin, sister, or brotfier, would have been 
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rade; Iwt to a si^crior it was modi 
Xm AoniSLf howevtr^ be guided bjr 
thing infinitely bcjood tlie ndn of mere 
oidinarjr ptrfiteoem; j«ni should icmember 
the ooammnd of Grod, ' Thoa dbalt rise up 
hefinie the hony head, and hooomr the 
fiiee of the old man, and fear dij God : I 
am the Loid** This eommand God ex- 
pecfa » to obey mider all ciicomataiieea. 
We are not to begin and think that be- 
cttose we do not oonnder soch and such 
people to be agreeable, probably owing to 
some fiioliah prgndiee of oar own, that we 
are thereby freed fiiom the obhgatioii io 
obey God^s eomnumds.'* 

^ Bat,'' said Agnes, ^ it ib nmch eaner 
to be polite and kind to some people than 
to others/' 

^^ Sol know/* said herannt ; '^ and that 
is because we think less of Grod's oom- 
mandSy and more of our own feelings. Can 
jou 'tell me why it is easier to be polite 
to some people than to others?" 

^^ Because we like them better/' said 
Agnes. 

^^ It is so sometimes/' said her aont, 
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'' and at other times, it is because we wish 
to be thought well of." 

" I don't think I ever felt so," said 
Agnes. 

" Well, my dear," said Miss Lindsaj, 
^^am I to suppose that jqu love anj 
agreeable stranger who eomes here, better 
than your own brother and sister ? " 

" No, certainly not,'' said Agnes. 

" And yet," continued her aunt, " I have 
often seen you exceedingly obliging to 
young strangers who have been visiting 
here ; giving up your own wishes without 
a shadow of discontent, while, perhaps, in 
a few hours, or a day or two after, you 
have contended with Hairy or Mary for 
your own way in things about which you 
would never think of contending with a 
stranger; which, I think, proves, Agnes, 
that the wish to be tliought well of is the 
foundation of a great deal of false polite- 
ness — false, because it does not spring 
from a right motive." 

'^ I really did not know, aunt, that I 
had done so," said Agnes; ^^I never 
thought of it ; but I suppose I must have 
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had some such motive, for, 70U know, I 
really love Hany and Mary and my 
cousins better than any stranger." 

" I believe you," said her aunt ; " and 
the lesson that I wish you and Caroline to 
draw is this, — that love to our fellow- 
creatures will not always make us kind 
and obliging to them. There are three 
kinds of politeness. The first is a mere 
observance of the ordinary rules of society, 
and arises from no feeling in particular, 
but is to be found in almost all persons of 
a certain rank in society. From their 
infancy they have been taught to observe 
certain forms, and they observe them — to 
use certain modes of speech, and they use 
them. Many of these forms and these 
modes of speech are very useful restraints in 
their own way ; but we should go deeper. 
The second kind of politeness is a degree 
higher, at least when it arises from love to 
others ; it is then brighter, and more ani- 
mated, but it is very variable. All alike 
do not share this politeness; it is much 
more largely and more willingly exerted 
torwards some persons than towards 
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Others. Do you understand me, mj dear 
girls?" 

" Yes, dear aunt, we do. You mean 
that, with this second kind of politeness, 
we are apt to be very kind to some per- 
sons, and not so kind to others? " 

" Exactly so," said Miss Lindsay ; 
'^ but when this politeness arises from the 
wish to be esteemed by our fellow-crea- 
tures, the motive is very low indeed. 
Now, the third kind of politeness springs 
from love to God, and reverence for His 
commands — the highest, best, and purest 
of all motives, and the only motive on 
which we can depend at all times. This 
is the motive which I should wish you to 
have for your politeness. Love to others 
will not always make us kind, as you find 
with your brothers and sisters. Being 
taught to observe certain forms and rules, 
will not always make us outwardly polite ; 
for last night you broke the most common 
rules of politeness in interrupting Mrs 
Herbert at tea, and in whispering and 
laughing in her presence. 

2g2 
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^^ Bat if, at all times, in jour intercourse 
with your relations, friends, acquaintances, 
and strangers, you seek to do the will of 
God, no contentions for the indulgence of 
self will arise, and no rudeness even to 
those for whose characters 70U can feel 
little respect, much less to an unoffending 
visitor because her dress is not in the 
newest fashion. 

" God the Holy Spirit is the only 
teacher of this true kindness. The un- 
renewed heart can be kind to some because 
it loves them, and to others because it 
desires to be esteemed ; but it cannot be 
kind to all, self-denying with regard to all, 
without the changing, sanctifying grace of 
the Holy Spirit. 

" Now, my dear children, you have 
often told me that you wish to be GU>d's 
children — that you wish to be the dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus Christ The 
child must obey the parent, and the dis- 
ciple must follow the Master. If you are 
God's children, you will seek to know His 
commands, that you may obey them ; and 
if you are the young disciples of the 
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blessed Saviour, you will endeavour to 
keep His precepts." 

" And so we will," said the two girls ; 
^^ but we did not think of politeness being 
kindness, or that it was a duty to God." 

" But you see now that it is?" said 
their aunt. 

" Yes," said Caroline, " as mueh as any 
other duty ; and I promise you, dear aunt, 
to think much about what you have said 
to us, and to pray that God would make 
me kind and self-denying to all." 

^^ And so do I promise, aunt," said 
Agnes. ^^I am afraid I was not very 
sorry at first about being unkind last 
night ; indeed I did not think of it as un- 
kindness; but now I know that it is. 
Will you really forgive us, aunt ? " 

" Beally forgive you ! " said Aunt 
Edith; "I have really forgiven you al- 
ready. And now, I trust that, after this 
time, you will think of God's commands, 
and make His will, and not your own 
inclinations, the measure of your obe- 
dience. I wish to know now if you wiU 
go to Mrs Herbert's to-night ? " 
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^' Would you like us to go, aunt ? " said 
Caroline. 

^^ Yes ; I think bo/' said her aunt 

^^ Will jou go, Agnes ? " said Caroline. 

Agnes thought for a moment, and then 
said, '^ Yes, I will go ; and I will ask M» 
Herbert to forgive me, if 70U wish me to 
do so, aunt," she continued. 

^' I do not wish 70U to do so," said her 
aunt. ^^ I don't think that Mrs Herbert 
noticed jour interruption much, and I am 
quite sure that she imagined that jour 
laughter was not at all connected with 
her, and it would pain her needlessly to 
inform her that you had been laughing at 
her. So, my dear children, confess the 
fault to God, and seek His grace for the 
time to come. You will come with us 
this evening." 

The evening passed very pleasantly at 
Mrs Herbert's ; although Agnes and Caro- 
line could not altogether escape from a 
feeling of self-reproach when sitting in 
Mrs Herbert's parlour, receiving her kind- 
ness — ^for she was very kind to them. 

For the entertainment of the younger 
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children, she brought out a box of toys 
that had amused the children of more 
than one generation. There was a Noah's 
ark, in which very few of the animals 
were quadrupeds, and fewer still had any- 
thing resembling a tail or horns — the 
missing legs, horns, and tails, having 
been destroyed in the various packings 
and unpackings the animals had under- 
gone; 

With this toy Charlie was much amused, 
although Mary protested that it was not 
propeir to make the spider in the Noah's 
ark larger than the canary, and half as 
large as the cow. 

Proto a curiously -carved old Indian 
cabinet, Mrs Herbert produced many 
curiosities for the amusement of the 
elder girls — strange and beautiful shells 
from the West Indies, carefully arranged 
in separate boxes — curiously carved pieces 
of ivory, coral, beads, and trinkets made 
from lava, and many other objects of in- 
terest. 

" Do come here, aunt," said Caroline, 
to Miss Lindsay, who was helping Char- 
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lie to make a camel stand hy supporting 
it against the elephant — '^ Do come here, 
and look at these ^ treasures of the deep ; ' 
are thej not beautiful ? " 

Aunt Edith looked at the shells 
to which Caroline was pointing, and 
said — 

" Yes, they are really * rainbow-coloured 
shells ' — ^how beautiful 1 " 

^^ Where did these shells come from, 
Mrs Herbert?" said Caroline. 

A shade passed across Mrs Herbert's 
face for a moment ; she paused, and then 
said — 

" From the West Indies, my dear ; 
they were brought home by one of 
my sons, who died when he was very 
young." 

When Caroline heard this, and the 
deep sigh by which it was aoccmipanied, 
she was sorry that she had asked the 
question ; but the shadow soon passed 
from Mrs Herbert's face, and she talked 
to them as before, pointing out to them 
many beautiful peculiarities among the 
shells, and telling the girls from which 
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of the West Indian islands they were 
brought. 

^' The lava beads/' she told them^ 
" were carved in Italy.'^ 

Those which she shewed to the chil- 
dren, she said, she had herself bought 
when travelling in Italy, many years 
before. Mrs Herbert than gave Csuroline 
and Agnes two small necklaces of lava 
beads, to add to their museum, and a 
little card-case and needle^book made 
from the beautifully-veined wood of the 
olive-tree. 

She also promised to send them some 
shells. Jane and Mary were each made 
very happy by the gift of two small boxes 
for holding thread — the workmanship of 
the French prisoners who were in Scot- 
land during the war with Napoleon Buo- 
naparte. The boxes were covered with 
variously-coloured straws, so arranged as 
to form a picture. Charlie had a beauti- 
ful little ship of war given to him, and 
his gift was likewise the work of some 
ingenious prisoner. It was carved in 
bone, and had its masts, yards, and rig- 
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ging qtdte complete. It had^ moreover, 
three rows of guns, each about the size of 
a short thick pin, with its mouth pointing 
to its proper hole in the side of the ship. 
It was a most complete miniature repre- 
sentation of a large ship of war, and Char- 
lie was in ecstasies. 

Mrs Herbert asked Miss Lindsay to 
allow her nieces and nephews to call on 
her sometimes ; and Miss Lindsay pro- 
mised to do so. 

The party then separated, with many 
thanks from the children to Mrs Herbert 
for her kind gifts. 

On their way home, they talked much 
of the pleasure they had had, and of the 
pains which Mrs Herbert had taken to 
amuse them. 

" I was very sorry," said Caroline, 
^' that I asked her about those shells, 
when I found that her son had brought 
them home. Did you know him. Aunt 
Edith ? " 

" No," said her aunt, " I was not ac- 
quainted with Mrs Herbert until she 
came, some months ago, to her present 
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abode. From what she has herself told 
me, I know that she had once many chil- 
dren, but thej are now all dead; and 
the son whom she mentioned as haying 
brought home the shells, was a young 
midshipman, who died at sea. She told 
me to-night, that you and Agnes re- 
minded her much of two of her daugh- 
ters." 

*^ Aunt," said Agnes, " you do not know 
how much pain I have felt to-night at my 
heart. I could not feel happy, I was so 
sorry that I had felt so unkindly towards 
poor Mrs Herbert." 

" And I too," said Caroline, with 
tears in her eyes ; '^ and now even more, 
that I know that all her children are 
dead." 

By the time they reached the garden 
gate it was almost dark, and when they 
entered the drawing-room, Mr Lindsay 
said he thought they must have had to 
grope their way through the shrubbery, 
as he had considered it dark enough to 
have candles a quarter of an hour before. 
The children then gave their grandpapa 

2h 
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$sk aocount of the plei^sant eTening thejr 
had spent As it was already late. Char* 
lie sat up to prayevs ; and after prayers, 
the younger members of the &mily went 
up to bed. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

A FEW mornings after this^ at breakfast, 
the letters were brought in. Grandpapa 
took them from the setyant, i^d aft^ 
handing some to Aunt Edith^ he held up. 
one and said — 

" Here is a very bulky epistle ; I sup- 
pose it is from Harry." 

" From Harry I " said Mary ; " how 
deKghtftil ! " 

" It is addressed to me," said grand- 
papa ; ^^ BO I shall open it, and deliver 
the epistles enclosed to their owners." 

Grandpapa opened tht envelope^ and 
took out a small note for himself; h6 
then unfolded two large sheets of paper* 

" These are for you," said Mr Lindsay^ 
handing, them to the children; « ftiid 1 
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must OBJ tliat Hany has been a most in- 
dostrions letter-writer." 

" Will you read Harry's letter to us, 
aunt?" said Mary. 

^^ Wait a moment/' said Miss Lindsay, 
^^ until I have given grandpapa another 
cup of tea." 

Haying done so. Miss Lindsay took up 
Harry's letter^ and began to read : 

^' Mt dear Agnes, Caroline, Mary, 
Jane, and Charlie, — I hope you are 
quite well. I am very happy here, and 
Glen Fruin is a beautiful place. Eveiy- 
body is very kind. The house is close to 
the sea, and Mr Stewart has a beautiful 
boat ; Uncle Frank and I have been out 
in it twice. 

^^ Yesterday Mr Stewart and Uncle 
Frank went out to shoot, and Mrs Stewart 
gave me a drive in a pretty little carriage 
drawn by two ponies. We drove up a 
beautiful glen, with high rocks rising on 
both sides, but not many trees, only one 
Jiere and there. After we had driven a 
long way, the road grew very bad, and we 
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got ont^ and I helped Mrs Stewart to catry 
a ba£(ket up the hill^ to a little thatched 
cottage — a shepherd's hut There was no 
one in the cottage but an old woman in 
bedy and a little girl sitting beside her^ 
The old woman could only speak Gaelic, 
and Mrs Stewart talked to her, and read a 
little to her, but I did not know a word 
she was saying. 

" Then Mrs Stewart took the things 6ut 
of the basket, and left them in the cottage 
for the old woman. After we left the cot- 
tagCj we went back to th6 carriage, and 
turned to go holme. But I must tell you 
something about my trayels. There Was 
an old woman inside the coa6h who wa^ 
very kind to me, and gave me a great 
many peppermint-drops. You knoW 1 do 
not like peppermint-drops, and I did not 
know what to do. I think I must have 
been making faces, for she asked me if I 
liked them, and when I said ' No,' shd 
gave me some barley-sugar. When I got 
to the coach-office. Uncle Frank was wait- 
ing for me, and I went to his house^ a&d, 
after tea, uncle sent me to bed. 

2h2 
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^^ Next day I was not a bit tired. After 
breakfast) a cab came to the door, and we 
drove awaj to the steamboat. What a 
noise and bustle there was when we got 
to the quay I I was afraid we were too 
late, and I roared to uncle to make haste, 
for I saw a steamboat just moving away; 
but Uncle Frank told me that we were 
quite in time, and that our steamboat would 
not sail for tweniy minutes. 

^^ The steamboat did not go very £Etst at 
first. Unde Frank said it was because 
there were so many ships on each side, and 
because the river was not deep in every 
place, and the captains of the steamboats 
must take care. Our captiun was a very 
nice man, and he had a blue cap with a 
gold band* 

" After a while the river grew very wide, 
and the steamboat went very fas^ We 
passed a steamboat that was going to 
Liverpool, and another that was going to 
Ireland; and I saw a steamboat that is to 
go to America — such a long, large vessel I 
Besides these, I saw a number of ships. 
Some were going to America, and Unde 
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Frank pointed out their flags, with stripes 
and stars on them. 

" There were a great many people on 
board, and numbers of little children, that 
made a terrible noise running about the 
deck. One little boy was playing near the 
stair that leads down to the cabin, and 
once, when the boat stopped suddenly, he 
fell, and would have rolled down stairs if 
Uncle Frank had not caught him by the 
legs. He roared out, although he was not 
hurt ; and Uncle Frank told his mother to 
take better care of him. 

" After passing a great many places, we 
came at last to Glen Fruin. There is no 
quay at Glen Fruin, but we got out in a 
ferry-boat. Mr Stewart was waiting for 
us. There is a nice little Shetland pony 
at Glen Fndn, and I have bad two or three 
rides. . 

" This is a very damp day, and Mrs 
Stewart will not let me go out, so I am 
busy writing this letter, and I think it is 
very long. I wish you were all here. It 
is the nicest place, next to home, that I 
have ever seen ; and Mrs Stewart m a little 
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like Aunt Edith^ not in her face, but in 
other things. 

" I hope that none of the pigeons have 
been killed by the rats. 

'^ Mrs Stewart has promised me a pair 
of tumblers ; they are a very pretiy brown 
colour. There is a dog here, very like 
Snap, but not so pretty, and not nearly so 
clever. 

^^ I did not think I should have time to 
write a letter to each of you, and so I send 
this long. letter to you, all in one. I must 
now say good-bye. Give my love to Aunt 
Edith; I am going to write to her to- 
morrow, perhaps. 

" I remain, yours affectionately, 

" Harby Campbell." 

" A very niot epistle," said Mr Lindsay, 
when Aunt Edith had laid down the letter. 
" Harry has really written a long letter. 
I think you must each write to him." 

" I wish I could write," said Charlie. 

" I will write for you, Charlie, if you 
like," said his aunt ; " you can tell me 
what to say, and I daresay Harry will 
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be very happy to receive a letter from 
you." 

After the morning's lessons were finished, 
Charlie sat down beside his aunt, and dic-^ 
tated the following letter : — 

" My dear Harry, — I hope you are 
quite well. None of the pigeons have been 
killed, and they are quite well. We were 
«t Mrs Herbert's last week. I got a 
beautiful ship ; some prisoners made it out 
of a bone. Aunt Edith is writing this 
letter for me. This is a beautiful day. 
Your garden has not any weeds in it. 
Grandpapa gave me a book yesterday. 
Good-bye, dear Harry. Give my love to 
uncle. 

" I am your affectionate cousin, 

" Charles Lindsay.'' 

Miss Lindsay read Charlie's note aloud 
to him, as he wished to hear its contents 
read over. 

" You should not have spoken about 
Harry's garden," said Mary ; " I wished 
to tell him about it." 
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" Nevermind," said Miss Lindsay; "yon 
can tell him also, Mary. It is not expected 
that letters written from the same place 
can be entirely diflferent Yon can tell 
him a little more about the garden, and 
how the flowers are growing." 

When all the children had written their 
letters, they were put into a large envelope, 
and sent off to Harry. 

Several weeks passed away, and autumn 
had more than begun to change the ap- 
pearance of Oakfield. The birch-trees had 
long shewn those yellow leaves that arc 
tinged by the first frost; the plane-tree 
had begun to look red and yellow, and 
the horse-chestnut to lose its large hand- 
shaped leaves ; while the beech, the most 
beautifril in fading of all the forest trees, 
although yet bushy, had put on its various 
colours. The forenoons were still warm, 
but a fire in the morning and evening was 
very pleasant. 

The children were gathered round the 
fire one evening before the candles were 
lighted, talking of Harry. 

^^ How long it seems since he went 
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away ! " said Agnes ; ^^ I can scarcely 
believe tliat he is coming l)a,ck to->mor-* 
row." 

^^ We did not at first think that be was 
to remain from home so long," said Miss 
Lindsay ; ^' but the change of air at Gleo 
Froin did him so much good, that Mrs 
Stewart urged us to let him remain. Your 
grandpapa agreed to this the more willingly 
that change of air for a length of time was 
considered necessary for Eaory." 

^^ I am sure we all feel much obliged to 
Mr and Mrs Stewart for their kindness to 
Hany/' said Mr Lindsay; ^^9$iA I hope 
he may now be quite strong." 

" What a great deal Harry will have to 
tell us ! " said Mary ; ^^ we shall not have 
so much to tell him." 

' " I daresay you may find many things 
to tell Harry that will be very interesting 
to him/' said Aunt Edith ; ^^ aud I hope 
Harry will see a great imprQYemen,t in 
many things." 

" Is he to be here to-morrow evening?" 
said Jane. 

^' If nothing occurs to prevent his com* 
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ing/' said her aunt ; ^^ and jonr uncle 
hopes to be with him." 

I leave my little readers to imagine the 
joy of the next evening's meeting — for 
Harry did come. The questions that were 
asked before he had well entered the house 
— the information that was poured upon 
him from all quarters, and the various 
articles that were brought for him to in- 
spect — all at the same time. It was a 
happy group that gathered round the fire at 
Oakfield that evening, and very pleasant 
was the evening song of praise, in which 
Harry's voice joined. Aunt Edith rejoiced 
that a little temporary separation had taken 
place to call forth feelings among the chil- 
dren, the very reality of which might some- 
times appear doubtful amid their childish 
disputes ; and she felt that, if rightly im- 
proved, the separation which had just 
ended might serve to deepen their love for 
each other, and bind them closer for life ; 
and so, when she had gathered them to- 
gether in her room, when they went up to 
bed, she prayed that the Holy Spirit might 
dwell in them all; that the same high hopes 
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and motiyes might animate them through 
life, and that after death thej might all 
dwell in heaven a redeemed and sanctified 
family. 



THE END. 
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